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HIGH SCHOOL SECTION CONTINUED 


What, and Who Shall Determine The High-School Curriculum 


By Charlies C. Van Liew, Chico, Cal. 


If I shall seem unduly radical in what I 
have to say on this subject, you are at 
liberty to ascribe it to any personal defect 
you wish. As a matter of fact, I have come 
to the position [ take through considerable 
study of the relation which our common- 
school system now bears to our social and 
industria] status. We live in a highly-de- 
veloped, highly-organized, intense and com- 
plex civilization. Fitness to partake in the 
life of that civilization in any productive 
way requires that a great deal more be ac- 
complished by the school than ever before. 
The technical and industrial demands of the 
hour are such as to require more than the 
elementary school can give. To my mind, 
therefore, the question is a serious one as 
to why so few who complete an elementary- 
school education enter the high school when 
the advantages of a secondary education are 
so evident, viewed from the point of our 
present industria] and social organization. 
I cannot better illustrate the popular feeling 
in this matter than by quoting from Edward 
L. Thorndyke’s “The Elimination of Pupiis 
from School,” Bulletin No. 379 of the Bu- 
reau of Education—‘At least 25 out of 100 
children of the white population of our 
country who enter school stay only long 
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enough to learn simple English, write such 
words as they commonly use, and perform 
the four operations for integers without 
serious error. A fifth of the children 
(white) entering city schools stay only to 
the fifth grade. Of the children entering 
the public schools of our more favored 
cities, over half probably never have a man 
teacher. Less than 1 in 10 graduate from 
the high school. Only about one-third grad- 
uate from an elementary school of seven 
grades or more. In our city high schools, 
for 100 girls entering there are only 75 
boys. During the high-school course, more- 
over, the boys are eliminated more rapidly, 
so that in the last year there are six per 
cent more girls than boys. One main cause 
of the elimination is incapacity for and lack 
of interest in the sort of intellectual work 
demanded by present courses of study.” 
These are but a few of the results Mr. 
Thorndyke gets from his valuable statisti- 
cal study. Unquestionably the difficulty 
which the high school is experiencing is 
that the only prospect it holds out to chil- 
dren who are completing the elementary 
grades is that same, almost exclusive, lit- 
erary type of training which has character- 
ized most of their work the previous eight 
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years. It is no argument to say that any 
change of the high-schoo] curriculum would 
involye a financial support greater than 
they are now receiving. That is true. But 
the growth of every high school, even now, 
ordinarily forces increased support. If all 
of the children who should be attending 
high school were turned into these schools 
today, the communities would have to find 
some way of taking care of them. The 
thing to do first is to make these schools 
better fitted to all the needs they should 
subserve. The support would come, to say 
nothing of the greater willingness of people 
to support schools capable of appealing to 
them as strongly as would technically and 
industrially organized high schools. 

Though I am not a high-school man, I be- 
lieve I am not unacquainted with the recent 
literature on high-school work, and [I find in 
that literature, even in that part of it em- 
anating from the older cultural centers of 
the East, a good deal of criticism in har- 
mony with the stand here taken. That crit- 
icism, summed up, is about as _ follows: 
High schools try to be little colleges, and 
reflect too exclusively the aims of the open- 
ing years of the university. On this ac- 
count they tend to exclude those who are 
unfit for the exclusively literary type of 
training. Dominated thus by the univer- 
sity, they are prone to set high standards 
that ignore the ordinary child. Instead of 
being democratic in their service to the 


people, their ideals are aristocratic. The 
aim at “deep, broad, accurate scholarship” 
is permitted to refer only to subjects re- 
quired for university entrance. All of these 
conceptions are good, so far as they go, but 
they do not go far enough. They have 
only one avenue of outlet—the university— 
whereas they should have many avenues, 
and lie as closely as possible to the de- 
mands that lie immediately about the child. 

What, now, should determine the high- 
school curriculum? My answer is: All the 
children who graduate from the grammar 
schools, in the first place; the real world of 


action about us, reproduced at its best in 
the class-room, in the second place. We 
must rid ourselves of the notion that culture 
is an aim of the schools. We have come to 
a day and age when there is no longer a 
fixed content of culture. It means for one 
group the common interests, knowledge, 
tastes, skill, training which the members of 
that group possess. But that group has no 
right, much as they may prize and enjoy 
their common stock, to say that that stock 
shall be accepted by the rest of the world 
whenever it wants a secondary training. It 
is quite conceivable that a large number of 
groups might consider themselves cultured, 
while at the same time there would be very 
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few points of contact between the individua! 
groups. But each group would have th: 
right of representation in the educationa! 
system, at least so far as it represented 
something vital to human interests, either 
socially or industrially. 


Because it is technical to one require 
ment in human society, viz., university en- 
trance, and for this reason alone, would | 
endorse the continuance of the old high 
schoo] course. But for all other young peo- 
ple, I should like to see every subject taken 
out of the high-school curriculum that is 
now there, and not returned until it can 
demonstrate its right to be there by as plain 
a service to those who wil] not enter the 
university as any subject in the curriculum 
now is to those who wil] enter the univer 
sity. By all means its return should not be 
dominated by any such vague and general 
conceptions as those old-time watch-words, 
once the technical keys themselves to defi- 
nite walks in life, but no longer so—cul- 
ture, scholarship and the like. 


To repeat, then, two things should de- 
termine the high-school curriculum—first, 
the further needs of all the children who 
graduate from the elementary school, and 
second, the real fields of action about them, 
reproduced at their best in the class-room, 
work-shop, or laboratory. That something 
of this sort is coming, he who runs may 
read. The Davis Bill, before the last Con- 
gress, is some indication of the popular de- 
mand. [It proposed to appropriate ten cents 
per capita of the population of the United 
States, and distributed it among the second- 
ary schools of the entire country, to be 
used in country districts to support instruc- 
tion in domestic science and agriculture, 
in the city schools to support instruction in 
domestic science and the industrial arts. 
Already we have the commercial courses 
well established. They have demonstrated 
their right to be. But they commit us logi- 
cally .to other lines of industria] service. 
Next we are going to see other industrial 
lines introduced, determined in the case of 
each school by the industrial environment 
of the school. Our manufacturers, iraport- 
ers and consuls, who have ample opportuni- 
ty to compare our situation with that in 
other countries, tell us that we need now 
producers of superior intelligence and in- 
terests, trained not only to do the one thing 
the management of a machine, for example, 
requires in the factory, but intelligent with 
respect to the whole process of production, 
even with reference to distribution, and 
having associated with their calling ideas 
of workmanship, obligation, duty and citi- 
zenship. At present we are too commonly 
at the mercy of the hastily-trained and the 
unfit artisan. 
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Commercial Branches And Their Place In a High School 


W. M. HYMAN 
Principal Woodland High School 


That the high-scchool course of study is 
passing through an evolutionary period is 
evident to all. The earnest effort to devel- 
op an idea] course of study has resulted in 
remarkable changes. Just a few years ago 
we had the traditional three courses, classi- 
eal, literary, and scientific, with their full 
list of prescribed subjects. Now we* have 
just half of the subjects prescribed, the 
rest elective. 

What should govern the election of stud- 
ies placed in the curriculum? Certainly, 
what the high school owes to its pupils and 
county. We will all admit that the all-im- 
portant purpose is to develop strong types 
of manhood and womanhood, well trained 
for citizenship—boys and girls who can 
think independently and can live more com- 
pletely. 

If such be the case, no schoo] is doing its 
duty to a community when it allows its 
course of study to be modified or to have 
new subjects introduced into the curriculum 
which wil] affect this purpose. Short cours- 
es or makeshifts added for the purpose of 
satisfying the popular mind cannot help, 
but, on the other hand, cause the ideals of 
a schoo] to deteriorate. The parents and 
the community are deceiving themselves in 
receiving the semblance instead of the es- 
sence for the educational results. The re- 
sponsible parties are undoubtedly the prin- 
cipals and the faculties of the high schools 
concerned, as it is largely on their recom- 
mendation that the boards of education 
adopt certain courses of study. 

Our country is now in a period of great 
industrial and scientific advancement. It 
has become a world power in its interests 
both in commerce and territory. The fu- 
ture of the country demands the intelligent 
training of its citizens. The many oppor- 
tunities which confronted the pioneers in 
the infancy of our nation’s growth do not 
exist now. We must train the boy of today 
to take his proper place in the future. The 
old law of nature, “The struggle of the 
many and the survival of the fittest” is al- 
ways true to human progress. 

As very few of the pupils who attend 
high school ever go to college, the high- 
school course of study must give a prepara- 
tion for citizenship and commerce. The 
high schoo] must provide for the intelligent 
commercial] education of is pupils. There 
is certainly a place in secondary schools for 
this line of work. 

What weight should be given to this com- 
mercial training? Before discussing this we 
should make a distinction between a com- 
mercial] course preparing for commercial 
citizenship and a business-college course of 


bookkeeping, typewriting, stenography, com- 
mercial law, so-called commercial English, 
and commercial! arithmetic, which prepares 
bookkeepers and stenographers. 

In the former course, thorough and com- 
plete instruction should be given in English, 
mediaeval and modern history, United 
States history, algebra, geometry, the bio- 
logical sciences from an industrial point of 
view, commercial and physica] geography, 
bookkeeping, stenography and typewriting, 
commercial law and economics. Of the six- 
teen units required for graduation, only 
four are the so-called business units. In 
the arrangement of these business units, 
bookkeeping would come the first and sec- 
ond years, stenography the second and 
third years, and business practice the 
fourth year. The important point is that 
even in the commercial course, the value of 
the business units must not be emphasized 
too much; in fact, that it is not the predom- 
inant feature of this course, but only one 
of several co-ordinate branches whose com- 
plete success absolutely depends upon the 
thoroughness of the training in all. Here 
is the place where I sincerely believe the 
high standards of many high schools will 
be wrecked, and where many bright boys 
and girls will have their futures limited by 
taking up a purely commercial course 
through a wrong conception as to what 
their future life might mean to them. Par- 
ents ofter deceive themselves and their 
children in advising them to take up just 
bookkeeping, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy. Many times I have been asked 
by parents to allow their children to take 
up only business work in the high school 
as they would not have any use for the 
other subjects. The Board of Education 
has passed a resolution that every pupil 
who takes commercial work in the Wood- 
land High School must take at least two 
regular high school subjects besides the 
commercia! subjects. Every pupil in the 
school is required to study English. 

We must emphasize to the boys 
girls and their parents that no matter 
what their future vocation may be, they 
must come in contact with their fellow 
men, and in so far as they have been 
trained to understand them, so will they 
succeed. 


All commercial pupils should be_ re- 
quired to take the regular English work. 
The modified English work for commer- 
cial pupils called “business English,” estab- 
lished because the former is said not to 
be practical for business people, does not 
give to the pupil what he is entitled to. 


and 
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Ic is just as essential for the commercial 
papil to understand what good English is 
and to acquire the power of accurate, 
forceful and graceful expression as it is 
‘or the university pupil. The fine thoughts 
o; the masterpieces of the English lan- 
guage have an uplifting effect on the 
young people that will certainly make 
them better citizens and more conscientious 
and observing business men. 


The study of history and government, 
mathematics, geography and science gives a 
breadth of view, information and mental 
training invaluable for the business man. 
The commercial course should bring about 
the cultivation of intellectual power and the 
acquiring of the ability to apply this power 
to the matter concerned. 


The two years’ business course in my esti- 
mation is a detriment to a high school. The 
two arguments, that the people demand it 
and that many parents cannot afford to send 
their children the ful] four years, are un- 
doubtedly the cause of the formation of this 
abbreviated course. In such a course book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting are 
given both years. To make the bookkeep- 
ing effective, double periods are necessary, 
making from three to four periods a day for 
the pure business subjects. This leaves 
only two or three periods a day for the other 
subjects—business English, commercial 
arithmetic and such other subjects as are 
taught. 


What does such a course result in? It 
may produce good bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers, but the training that produces the 
enlightened business man and citizen is 
lacking. The business forms may be thor- 
oughly learned, but the ability to use them, 
to understand the world, and the power to 
do things given by the other departments 
are not acquired. The business branches 
are the tools which the mentally-trained pu- 
pil uses to accomplish his life’s work, 


The two-years’ course has also a defri- 
mental influence on the other courses. Many 
of the patrons of the schoo] are anxious to 
have their children earn money as soon as 
possible. These children soon get the same 
thoughts. Seeing that a two-years’ course 
is given and that its graduates secure posi- 
tions and earn fair salaries, they become 
dissatisfied with the regular high-school 
work and rush into the short courses. The 
commercia] branches can easily be acquired 
with far less preparation and less mental 
effort than the others. Many studying the 
more difficult courses observe that a number 
of their fellow students are getting along 
comparatively easily in the business branch- 
es. They become discouraged, and either 
take up this less-difficult work or drop out. 
To retain them in school, less pressure on 
the school work will be required. The two- 
years’ course also belittles the importance 
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of the preparation for the commercial world 
It cheapens the course. The apparent suc 
cess of some of the commercial graduates 
in securing business positions causes wronyv 
conclusions to be drawn as to the merit: 
of the regular high-school work, conclusions 
which weaken the support of many taxpay 
ers and patrons of the high school. 


It is true that some of the pupils cannot 
attend the high schoo] for the full four 
years. Careful investigation will show that 
these pupils are in a small minority, and 
that many who do complain on this account 
can afford to send their children for the 
entire time. Again, the welfare of the large 
majority should not be sacrificed for the few 
who cannot attend the four years. It is the 
duty of the community, however, to look 
after these cases and see that ways and 
means are provided for the education of 
such children. Even then, with a four-years’ 
course, the subjects could be arranged so 
that at the end of two years a pupil has re- 
ceived considerable mental training, infor- 
mation and some commercial work. The 
subjects covered would be two years’ in- 
struction in bookkeeping, one in stenogra- 
phy and typewriting, two years in English, 
one in history and two in mathematics. 

Considering the average age of the gram- 
mar-schoo] graduate to be fifteen, nineteen 
years is plenty young enough for graduates 
to commence their active life’s work. 


In the commercial department of the 
Woodland High School, out of an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and seventy-four pu- 
pils, fifty are studying bookkeeping; twenty, 
stenography, and about forty, typewriting. 
Many of these pupils are enrolled in the 
four-years’ commerce course, and take their 
subjects in regular order. Others are en- 
rolled in the academic courses, and elect 
commercial subjects to take the place of 
other subjects in the courses they have se- 
lected. Our commercial teacher is a capa- 
ble Chico Normal graduate, who has had a 
number of years’ experience teaching in the 
grades and in a business college, and has 
had successful experience as a bookkeeper 
and manager. He realizes the value of a 
high-school] education, 


A‘though the Woodland High School has 
a flourishing commercial department, estab- 
lished on a four-years’ basis, its faculty real- 
izes the dangers to the standards of the 
school of overestimating the value of the 
commercial work. 


Let us all unite in protecting the high 
ideals of our schools. Give our boys 4nd 
girls uplifting thoughts and the power to do 
things. These are the first essentials of a 
commercial education. The business forms, 
although to some extent necessary, are only 
secondary in importance. A combination of 
al] these will give the best preparation for 
the business man and the citizen. 
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PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY SECTION 
Address of C. N. Shane, President of Elementary Section 


What I have written here is not worthy 
the dignified title of an address. It con- 
sists of some commonplace ideas, told in a 
very commonplace way, that I have along 
the general line of education. They have, 
no doubt, occurred to most of you many 
times, and so now when | give expression 
to them, do not be surprised at their ap- 
parently familiar faces. 

Much is being said of our educational 
system, some in praise, some in criticism, 
and there is standing ground for each. 

The world at large is extremely human, 
and the first demand that is made of our 
schools is that they be practical. By being 
practical is meant they must make of each 
person an independent, self-supporting indi- 
vidual, who will go out into life, not only 
self-sustaining, but a helper to those who 
may be dependent upon him. It also means 
that he must become a representative citi- 
zen of the government, of which he is to 
become a member. The first is due to him- 
self, the second is due to the State which 
helps to fit him for his life’s work. 

The trend of our education, then, is to 
see to it that ofr boy (and in using the 
masculine gender I do so because what I 
have to say bears more directly upon the 
boys than the girls), when he becomes a 
man cai support himself and family, and 
-will not become a menace and a burden to 
the State. To develop two of the runctions 
of our edueation, the physical and the men- 
tal, has calied forth the best efforts of the 
whole system. But the third, the ethical, 
as everyone present will readily admit, has 
not received the proper proportion of time 
and attention that justly belongs to it. I 
say this because it is being forced upon us 
more and more each year as we note the 
ethica] results of our school work. The 
whole country is interesting itself in the 
physical growth and development, and the 
making of mental] power, of pupils in the 
elementary and secondary schools, and the 
students in our colleges. But ethics seems 
too often a homeless waif, that if it re- 
ceives some friendly attention from some 
good Samaritan it is possibly the exception 
rather than the rule. This is but natural, 
because in education as well as in other 
matters “self-preservation is the first law 
of nature.’ But, after all, looking at the 
issue squarely, are we not making a mis- 
take? Is it true that the only purpose of 
schoo] life is the material effect to be ob- 
tained? Have we the right to say to those 
who are handed over to us specialists for 
the priming and trimming process, “I will 
make of you a law-abiding citizen, and a 
bread-and-butter-providing man, and the rest 
of it you must work out for yourself”? In 
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the divine arrangement of things that 
makes you and me teachers lies the fact 
that we are supposed to take a broader view 
of life. We are supposed to stand in a posi- 
tion to bring into the lives of those who are 
with us each day those elements that will 
contribute to their happiness as well as 
their mere existence. We are, in the very 
nature of our profession, bound by al] that 
is sacred in human life to see to it that 
the finer sensibilities of children are devel- 
oped to the end that, while growing men- 
tally and physically, they may also be de- 
veloping spiritually. By spiritually, | mean 
that definition of Webster in which he sdys: 
“Marked or characterized by the highest 
and finest qualities of the human mind.” 

The greatest good that can come from 
our education is the harmonious develop- 
ment of all its parts. That the body must 
be brought to its highest possible state of 
perfection, al] readily admit; that mental 
capacity should be developed to its very 
greatest extent, all will readily concede; 
but in the care given to these two, teachers 
should never forget that only the careful 
cultivation of the spiritual in conjunction 
with the other two will produce such a man 
as was originally intended to be. 

All over the country the advance guard 
of educators are preparing the means for 
more carefu] ethical training, by placing be- 
fore us the masterpieces of literature, and 
working them over in such a way that we, 
with the least possible effort, may find their 
beauties and place them before our pupils. 

There are certain obstacles yet in the way 
of accomplishing the desired end. First is 
the crowded condition of our school curri- 
culum; second, many of us have not enter- 
ed into the hidden beauties of these master- 
pieces ourselves, and therefore we cannot 
do justice to them, even though we had the 
time. This is not said in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but one of sympathy. The fault of 
it lies not so much in the teacher as in 
the plan upon which her education was 
built. But the way is opening before us, 
and the time is not far distant when with all 
the opportunities that we have we will be in- 
deed culpable if we do not appreciate, and 
that to a teachable degree, these sources 
of spiritual growth. 

As we study “Snow Bound” and live over 
the lives of the characters that Whittier 
has so vividly here set forth, and enter into 
the simple home life of those whom he 
knew and loved so well; as we imbibe not 
only the air that seems to blow pure and 
fresh from the clean New England snow, 
but also the spirit of contentment and 
peace that rests over all; as we fee] the 
tender heart-beat that the poet makes even 
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the “half-welcome guest” to reluctantly 
show, how our whole being goes out in glad 
response, and something within us cries 
aloud in the desire for a simplicity that 
carries with it such joy and contentment. 

Although the average boy may not give 
much visible expression to his feelings, yet 
an impression has been made that will 
cause a quiet satisfaction to come into his 
life that he never knew before. 


Again, in the sublime, yet simple faith 
of the poet, how deftly and yet how clearly 
he lets us see his faith in a future. Who 
can tell the workings of a youthful mind, as 
he realizes that the man who could make 
such a clear, plain picture of the common 
things of everyday life, should seem so as- 
sured of a future existence? You may 
never get him to say what is in his mind, 
but if the subject has been rightfully han- 
died, seeds have been sown that will re- 
quire many seeds of unbelief and infidelity 
to choke out. And after the careful study 
has been made, who will say that life has 
not taken on a newer and happier aspect? 
Who will question the ultimate results? 
Has not something come into his life that 
will prove a source of joy when much that 
was cotemporary will have been long for- 
gotten? 


I speak thus plainly and thoughtedly on 
the question of a future life because I be- 
lieve in it myself, because you believe in it, 
and because a belief in it underlies a suc- 
cessful issue of our whole social system. In 
this age many new fads are crowding to the 
wal] some of the fundamentals upon which 
the prosperity of happiness of nations as 
well as individuals depends. Among them, 
one—the simple faith of our fathers—is be- 
ing replaced by modern ideas that are too 
often siezed before they are rightly under- 
stood. It frequently happens that the sub- 
stitution has crowded out a source of peace 
and satisfaction that nothing else can make 
good, Our greatest writers in many cases 
have sought to save to us and to posterity 
these sentiments that are essential] to the 
happiness of every human soul, and by a 
careful study of these we may hope, as 
teachers, to give to our pupils the ground 
work upon which they can build character. 


If you or I can take a child into the 
real purpose of the Vision of Sir Launfal, 
and give him a taste of its deepest meaning, 
will there ever come a time in his life 
when the thoughts of that spiritual draft 
will be other to him than a source of joy? 
How many times in the presence of the 
worthy poor will the picture of the leper 
come before him and thus sweeten and mel- 
low his attitude towards him? How often 
will, 


“Who gives himself with his alms, feeds 
three, 


Himself, his hungering neighbor and 
me.” 


be an inspiration to kinder words, gentler 
deeds and heartier charity? 

From such as this a human sympathy is 
so strongly breathed that in all who un- 
derstand it, a fellow feeling is inspired that 
makes of every man a kin. When I stand 
in the presence of one who has fallen far 
below the common scale of society and say, 
“Had your environment been mine, might 
I not be worse than you, and had my epn- 
vironment been yours, might you not have 
been far better than I?” then indeed has a 
fellow feeling for my kind taken real pos- 
session of my soul. 


Out of the masterpieces come teachings 
such as these, and when we once grasp the 
purpose of those who have breathed a spirit 
of Divinity into them, then shall we begin 
to measure up to the high calling we repre- 
sent, 


If we give to our pupils the benefit of the 
finest sentiment expressed in our master- 
pieces, some of the harsh criticisms made 
against our American boys and girls will 
cease. An educated foreigner once said to 
me, whether justly or not, “What kind of 
boys have you in California? When I pass 
along your streets they make remarks, and 
stare at me as though I were a wild beast 
escaped from a menagerie.” He was a Ba- 
varian, and what he said and felt upon the 
subject may have been more the result of 
hot cakes for breakfast than any real in« 
tended insult by the children, but it had the 
effect of setting a train of thoughts moving 
in my mind. 


One of the best things that is brought to 
us across the waters is the evidence of 
proper spiritual training of the children of 
the middle class. Their implicit obedience 
to higher authority; their great respect for 
their elders, and their abiding faith in the 
wisdom of their parents, emphatically im- 
press a great truth upon Americans. 
Possibly these results are obtained in other 
ways than those we are now advocating, 
yet the same results can be obtained 
through the proper handling of our choice 
literature, 

Not one boy in a thousand will fail to be 
touched by the pathetic little poem, “Some- 
body’s Mother,” when rightly placed before 
him. You can class him among the abnor- 
mals if his respect and regard for the aged 
are not highly increased after he has heard 
the teacher read, 


“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you 
know, 

For all she’s old, and poor, and slow; 

And I hope some fellow will lend a 
hand 

To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever so poor, and old, and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 


In my experience of twenty years of ac- 
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tual teaching, I never found a bully who did 
not think less of himself after reading and 
talking over the scene in the Dormitory at 
Rugby, when Tom chastised the bully with 
his boot. Within every boy’s heart there 
comes & supreme contempt for the big bru- 
tal fellow who will impose upon a weakly 
helpless one, after he has experienced the 
thrill that comes with Brown’s words, “If 
any fellow wants the other boot, he knows 
how he can get it.” 

We could multiply by a thousand the 
illustrations cited and not reach the limit 
of our literature; these that have been 
mentioned have brought to our minds many 
equally as good. But enough has been said 
to make clear two points—that the ethical 
side of our education needs still more at- 
tention, and that the best way to get it is 
through our literature. 


In handling these. masterpieces, not only 
are the gems themselves necessary, but also 
must the settings for them be carefully con- 
sidered. A diamond may possess ever so 
much merit of itself, but the extent to which 
its beauty is enhanced depends upon the 
way it is fitted. A choice thought of some 
great writer may be shot at a child like a 
missile from a catapult, and have no other 
effect than of stunning him; but if the per- 
ceptive power has been first awakened, the 
ground prepared, as it were, before the seed 
is sown, it will lodge in a soil that will in- 
crease its worth a hundred fold. 


Coming back, then, to the place where 
we started, we see the need of more time, 
we realize our own unpreparedness. Of the 
first I have only this to say: it becomes our 
sacred duty, in the face of this responsibil- 
ity, to find a way, or to make one, either by 
adjusting our own classes in such manner 
that we can devote more time to it, or 
appealing to our boards of education to cut 
something else down and give us a chance 
for more of this class of instruction. Of 
the second, our wunpreparedness, every 
teacher who assumes the serious task of 
fitting boys and girls for the higher respon- 
sibilities of life should see to it that he or 
she takes enough special] work under the 
supervision of some competent instructor 
that the ability and the desire to compre- 
hend the beautiful things that lie so bounti- 
fully around us may be fully aroused. 


Only by our thoroughly understanding 
these beauties of literature can we give an 
appreciation of them to others, and get from 
them a like response. “That which the 
fountain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain.” 

Possibly better results in ethical training 
would be obtained were the fruits of our 
efforts earlier seen. Even to the earnest, 
intelligent teacher it often happens that 
much time intervenes before she sees re- 
sults of her work. And “Hope long deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” dnd doubts come; 


questions arise as to whether or not the 
result justifies the effort. In our physical 
training, results are early seen; new color 
in the face, new activity, increased ambi- 
tion, lighter spirits—all tell us that the seed 
we are planting is bearing fruit. Very no- 
ticeable increase of thought power, of con- 
centration, of hunger for knowledge— 
places a stamp for approval upon our efforts 
along the line of mental training. In both 
instances we can see results almost from 
the first. But from our carefully-planned 
and worked-out lines towards spiritual] in. 
crease we have often to wait long, so long 
that we wonder whether we will ever be 
rewarded by an evidence showing that 
something has been accomplished. This 
must be borne in mind, the right condi- 
tions of Nature must be met with before 
the light grain of life will begin to 
show itself. From those to whom we have 
given the best that is in us, the apprecia- 
tion ‘may often seem meager, but there 
often comes a satisfaction to each of us 
when we know that the seed is planted ac- 
cording to the great law of Nature, and we 
have accomplished a purpose in life other 
than that of striving for mere existence. 
For your hour of discouragement, let me 
quote: 


Have you ever worn goggles of blue, 
And seeing life’s sham and its shame, 
Felt it was all a big struggle, and you 
Might as well get into the game? 
That nothing much mattered, but a 
bunch of cash, 
That the man who is good is a jay, 
That the whole blooming country is goi.g 
to smash? 
Haven't you, haven’t you felt that way? 


big 


And haven't you felt ‘t was hardly worth 
while, 
To try to live up to your best, 
And haven't you smiled a cynical smile 
While something way down in your breast 
Whispered, “Life hath a charm that is rich- 
er than gold, 
And sweeter than fame or display,” 
And the faith that had slipped, took a brand 
new hold, 
Haven't you, haven’t you felt that way? 


And didn’t a faith come near that was far, 
And urge you to strive toward it still? 
And didn’t you turn your face to a star? 
And didn’t you say, “I will!” 
And weren’t you stronger, and didn’t you 
find 
That the world was better, and didn’t it 
pay 
To be patient, and tender, and loving, and 
kind? 
Haven't you, haven't you felt that way? 
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By Frank Rigler, 








Military history is, perhaps, as pwoorly 
taught as any part of any subject in the 
elementary course of study. Teachers jus- 
tify their short-comings in this direction by 
pointing out that other historical matters 
are of much greater importance, and that 
in order to find time for the proper treat- 
ment of these events, it is necessary to cut 


down the presentation of campaigns and 
battles unti] little is left besides dreary 


lists of names and a bare statement of re- 
sults. 

It is true that too much attention may 
easily be given to war matters, but what- 
ever time is allotted to.this part of the sub- 
ject ought to be so used as to yield to the 
pupil the proper fruits of such study. These 


are: (1) A splendid exercise in tracing 
casual relations. Armies do not wander 
through the country like tramps: neither 
do they meet for battle by appointment, 


after the manner of prize fighters. Their 
maneuvers and collisions are the results of 
calculations and counter calculations, easily 
understood by pupils of the upper grades 
and easily expressed upon maps. (2) The 
best possible cultivation of patriotism, A 
familiar knowledge of the deeds of daring 
and devotion that adorn the history of their 
country produces in the minds of school 
children a more reliable patriotic spirit than 
can ever be cultivated by songs and flag- 
drills alone. 

The American Civil War was a struggle 
of endurance in which the South was beat- 
en. (1) By the blockade of its coast, which 
shut it off from European supplies. (2) By 
the opening of the Mississippi, which shut 
off from the armies of the Confederacy the 
immense food supplies of Louisiana and 
Texas. (3) By the series of campaigns 
through the gorge of the Tennessee, result- 
ing in the capture of Chattanooga and At- 
lanta, and in Sherman’s march to the sea, 
cutting off from Lee’s army in Virginia all 
that remained of the resources of the Con- 
federacy. (4) The Virginia campaigns, 
which were indecisive until the results of 
the campaigns named above began to be 
operative. 

The above classification is casual, rather 
than chronological. The campaigns includ- 
ed in eech group should be named and their 
relation to the general result pointed out. 
One of them should then be selected for 
detai] study. In this way not more time 
than is customary will be given to the Civil 
War, and the results of its study will be 
much more valuable. 

For illustration I have taken the opening 
of the Mississippi as the general topic, with 
the Final Campaign against Vicksburg as 
the subject for detailed study. 
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The Opening Of The Mississippi 


City Superintendent of Schools of Portland 












The Mississippi River has worn for itsel: 
a flood plain which below the mouth of the 
Ohio is many miles in width. On each side 
this plain is bounded by high bluffs. Th: 
river has changed its channel many times, 
so that portions of the flood plain are occu 
pied by old river channels known as bayous. 
The present stream touches the. bluffs below 
the mouth of the Ohio, namely, Columbus, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

By questioning pupils with the map before 
them, the following points may be brought 
out: 

ist. If a Federal fleet could patro] the 
waters of the Mississippi no food supplies 
could be shipped from Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas to the Confederate a mies in 
the East. The Confederacy would be cut in 
two. 

2d. To prevent this, two courses would 
be open to the Confederates: (a) To build 
a competing fleet; (b) to construct forts 
at the strongest places along the river banks 
in order to prevent the Federal fleet from 
patrolling the river. 

3d. These places would be where the 
river touches the higher bluffs, because (a) 
such places would command longer stretches 
of the river: (b) would have the advantage 
of a plunging fire, and (c) would be com- 
paratively secure from counter attacks by 
the Federalist fleet. 

4th. An examination of the map will 
show that each of these places receives its 
supplies by railroads running from the East. 
If these roads should fall into possession 
of a Federal army, the places would have 
to be abandoned. 

We may expect, therefore, to hear of bat- 
tles for the possession of these railroads 
back of Columbus, Memphis and Vicksburg 

The Red River was the great highway by 
which the food supplies from the southwest 
were shipped as far east as the Mississippi. 
To keep this road open, the Confederates 
must hold both Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son. 

The events connected with the opening 
of the Mississippi are as follows: 

ist. Operations in Missouri in 1861 and 
1862. Had Missouri remained in the hands 
of the Confederates, Grant’s movemeuts in 
Kentucky and Tennessee during 1862 would 
have been difficult, if not impossible His 
communications would have been in con- 
stant danger. 

2d. The Capture of New Orleans. This 
was accomplished in 1862 by a fleet under 
Admiral Farragut. He ran by the forts be- 
low the city, captured the place, and thus 
opened the lower part of the river. 

8d. Capture of Fort Henry. A fleet of 
gunboats under Commodore Foote, with land 
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forces under General Grant, captured this 
fort. The fleet then ascended the Tennes- 
see River and cut the railroad supplying 
Columbus. The Confederates at Columbus 
were thus compelled to abandon thar: plice 
aad to retreat to Island No. 10. 

4th. Battle of Shiloh. After the capture 
of Forts Henry and Donelson, the land 


forces under Grant ascended the Tennessec 
River and defeated the Confederates under 
Albert Sidney Johnston at Shiloh. This pev- 
mitted the Union army to advance to Cor 
inth, cutting the railroad which supplied 
Memphis and causing the evacuation of that 
city. 
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5th. 


First Vicksburg Expedition. Grant's 
army continued south from Corinth, intend- 
ing to cut the railroad which supplied Vit‘ks- 
burg, but his supplies were destroyed by 
Van Dorn, and he retreated to Memphis. 

6th. Capture of Vicksburg. In 1863 Grant 
went down the Mississippi and, after some 
unsuccessful attempts above Vicksburg, 
succeeded in crossing the river below the 
city and cutting its eastern communicalivns 
by capturing Jackson. After a siege of six 
weeks, Vicksburg surrendered, together 
with an army of 30,000 men. 






By Mark Keppel. 


The first need of our schools is for more 
money. This is especially true of rural 
schools. 

Rich centers like San }rancisco can pro- 
vide ample funds by a local tax but the 
rural school cannot. Cities like Sacra- 
mento, Loe Angeles and Dakland pay their 
grade teachers $900 to $1200 a vear, while 
the rural school cannot pay more than $540 
to $700. The work in the rura! school is 
inore difficult than in the city, and the so- 
cial advantages of the city are pleasant 
and alluring. Naturally the cities draw 
away the experienced and successful teach- 
ers and injure the. rural scnools, 

The remedy is a better distribution of 
money. The state ought to pay $150 more 
to each district, for its first census teacher, 
and in like manner each district cught to 
receive $700 instead of $550 for its first 
census teacher. 

Compulsory education is a necessity and 
is fairly well enforced in the cities, but in 
spite of it 120,000 chi'dren were out of 
echool in California last year. In rural 
communities distance forbids the attend- 
ance of children. To meet this condition 
the lew should authorize a new district 
wherever nine or more census children are 
found living over three miles from school. 
This would allow the organization of at 
least 300 more districts, and would give a 
fair chance to at least 2000 children now 
unable to attend school. 

These changes would cost perhaps $400,- 
000 a year, hut what is that for a state as- 
sessed for almost $200,000,000? At the 
most not over 2 1-2 cents an the $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. Let us give the. rural 
schools and the children of the far-away 
settlements a fair and equal chance. 

Medical supervision is a vital need for 
our schools. It may cost a little money, 
but what of it? Is money to be haggled 
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. pure air. 


over when 
stake? 


the health of tne children is at, 
Medical supervision costs but 
little, because the medical inspector does 
not attempt to prescribe for or treat, the 
children. He discovers incipient disease, 
sends infected children home, calls the at- 
tention of parents to the physical defects 
of the children, and thus secures imme- 
diate attention to defects of the body which 
can be corrected and cured easily in the 
case of growing children. He is also a 
guardian against banefwi habits and in- 
jurious games. Under his watchcare the 
cigarette and the jumping rope are sure 
to go. 

The great white plague, the greatest 
menace of mankind, afflicting one in every 
four and killing one in every seven, wouid 
receive proper attention under medical su- 
pervision, 

It ig well for every teacher to 
that tuberculosis is communicable, a 
ventable, a curable, disease; and that 
greatest foes are cleanliness, sunlight 
The germs of the disease are 
living organisms having weight, and sink 
to the floor and mingle with the dust of 
the school and the home. Our sweeping, 
by which dust fills the air, is a menace to 
all. Better to use moistened paper or saw- 
dust or an oil preparatiou, or best of all 
to use the compressed-air method of clean- 
ing. 

Our schools need iarger grounds, not 
less than five acres to a house. Improve 
the grounds with an ‘oval or circular grove 
of shade trees, soon getting a splendid 
picnic ground, thus making the school 
ground a pleasure center. Improve the 
ground with shade and ornamental trees, 
with flowers and a school garden, and be 
sure to have plenty of play ground. 

Good schoolhouses are a necessity, When 
your district builds see to it that an ex- 


know 
pre- 

its 
and 
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pert architect prepares the plans and get a 
building well lighted, heated and ventilated 
and artistically beautiful. Our pupils need 
architectural inspiration. 

Since my time except three minutes is 
gone, [ shall urge just one more plea. 
Let us get the idea firmly fixed in our 
minds that the common schools jutify them- 
selves; that our high schools are of them- 
selves sufficient justification for their own 


existence; that none of these schools ex- 
ists merely as a feeder for the other or 
for any higher school. We are not work- 
ing for the 2 per cent who become college 


graduates, but for the 98 per cent who 
qo not. Let us fashion our courses of study 
and our methods and ow. efforts for the 
needs of these; the 2 per cent will win 
anyway. 





The Care of Public Property 


By Anna C. Weeks, of Sacramento. 


Had [ the choice in the matter it would 
not be to an audience of teachers that 
these words would be first addressed, but 
rather to one of parents, for I hold fast to 
a very old-fashioned doctrine—the doctrine 
of the fundamental responsibility of par- 
ents in many matters whose consideration 
is now relegated to teachers. 

I believe that parents should be almost 
jealous of the extent to which the state 
and its offspring, the school, have encroach- 
ed on the province of ths nome. It seems 
to me a symptom to be watched with anx- 
iety, that 8o many people with leisure and 
means in abundance, instead of realizing 
with gricf how little they know of their 
children outside of their daily necessities, 
hail with joy every change making those 
children less dependent upon the parents, 
and more upon the school. 

When poverty presses, with its heavy 
hand, upon a family, it is not strange if 
but little time can be found for instruction 
in ethics or in housewifely arts—not strange 
if the children must, al] too soon, go forth 
from the shelter of both the school and the 
home, to meet the tasks of men and women 
with childhood’s weakness. We can easily 
understand how many a mother, overbur- 
dened with work and hard pressed for time, 
draws a sigh of relief when she realizes 
that her children are being taught, not only 
reading and writing and arithmetic and 
grammar and composition and music and 
drawing—the many studies that will by and 
by become the keys, opening to the child 
of the poorest the great storehouse of 
knowledge, wherein rich and poor alike may 
find the treasures for which their souls 
yearn—but many angther subject once 
taught only by mothers themselves, in the 
real homes that for too many children no 
longer exist. When the mother has little 
strength and many children; when she can- 
not call to her aid the strength of others 
and give herself time to become acquainted 
with the little creatures growing up about 
her; or, worse yet, when she must toil with 
her own hands, outside the walls of home, 


that hunger may not assai] those dependent 
upon her, then well may she, without re- 
proach, rejoice that teachers at least en- 
deavor to perform the work of mothers and 
fathers, and teachers, too, staggering some- 
times under the burden, but striving ear- 
nestly, and even hopefully, to train hands 
and minds and hearts alike, so that their 
pupils may become not only wood-workers 
and seamstresses, and fairly good scholars, 
but, over and above all, honest, truthful, 
men and women—the good citizens that our 
country so sorely needs. It is a big con- 
tract; the biggest in all the world, I some- 
times think. 

While we realize how often circumstances 
render it impossible for parents to perform 
their natural duties, and how deeply they 
often regret the happiness thus lost to them, 
it seems infinitely strange and infinitely sad 
that others deliberately turn aside from 
their wonderful heritage of opportunity. 
Their children need the counsel of the 
father; they need the teachings of the 
mother. More than all, they need—they 
will ever need throughout their lives—the 
memories of a home in which they were 
helped to study, with parental interest and 
affection adding a charm to the acquisition 
of knowledge, in which the tiny girl learned 
to place the even stitches and to cook the 
savory dishes—a knowledge that formed a 
part of her education; a home to whose 
safe shelter the boy came with his hopes 
and ambitions, sure of wise guidance and 
loving attention, 

There are many words that might well 
be spoken to an audience of fathers and 
and mothers, but they will be suppressed 
for two good reasons. In the first place, 
those gentlemen and ladies are not present, 
and talking to the absent is a hopelessly fu- 
tile occupation. In the next place, even if 
my audience had been haled before me, 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that my valuable suggestions would be re- 
ceived with fervent gratitude, or adopted 
with any marked degree of eagerness, par- 
enthood in itself being supposed to bear in 
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its train al] that can be known about the 
care of children—a sort of wisdom from 
on high, far surpassing anything to be ex- 
pected from a “lone, lorn” creature, who, as 
we are frequently reminded, “cannot under- 
stand the feelings of a parent.” 

As I have occasionally observed a similar 
impatience exhibited (or in rare cases sup- 
pressed), when the children’s natural guar- 
dians deem it necessary to instruct us con- 
cerning the conduct of our school affairs and 
management of our pupils, I am led to be- 
lieve that “honors are easy,” there evidently 
being a fair share of human nature in us all. 

All this being the case, I turn to you, my 
audience by virtue of the school law of the 
sovereign State of California, and still more 
by virtue of the fact that these boys and 
girls with whom we deal, more or less 
wisely, day after day and year after year, 
are given to us to be trained and watched 
over with unfailing care. When we took 
charge of our first school we accepted every 
just responsibility, and its burden rests upon 
us to the end. Most of us being women, 
and therefore accustomed to seeing more 
duties than actually exist, we have accepted 
mapy unjust responsibilities as well, and 
are doing our best with them, partly be- 
cause the State demands such service, but 
more than all because the children need 
our help. 

Do we, as a people, respect as we should 
the property of others? Do we respect the 
property of the State or city? Of course 
you and | individually do. Far be it from 
me even to imagine otherwise; but do we, 
the people, possess the belief that the 
rights of others—the property rights— 
should be as scrupulously regarded as our 
own? More than that: Do we believe that 
the property of the State—public property 
in general—is our own, to be held sacred, 
preserved from injury, cherished as our own 
homes are cherished? 


If the first question could be answered in 
the affirmative, doubtless the second might 
be asked with more hope of a favorable 
reply, but although some honored and most 
honorable people love their neighbors as 
themselves, even to the extent of taking 
care of their landlord’s houses, too frequent- 
ly, battered walls, splintered steps, and 
grass, “which, being dead, yet speaketh,” 
tel] not of neglect alone, but of deliberate 
abuse by those who exercise all reasonable 
care in connection with whatever they real- 
ly own themselves. In the latter case, they 
would be horrified if a small daughter 
amused the baby by sending the buggy, with 
its living freight, against the wal) with suf- 
ficient force to make the vehicle come mer- 
rily back across the room, or if the young 
son pegged top on the newly-painted steps. 
I know a child with a neat and tidy mother. 
When a few smal] friends gather in, the 
little hostess usually escorts them to the 


next-door neighbor’s steps or lawn, where 
extremely vigorous young heels play havoc 
with the wood-work or grass. Does the 
mother know it? Assuredly. Does she wor- 
ry about it? Just as assuredly not. Worry 
is bad for the whole nervous organism, and 
besides, why should she do anything so fool- 
ish, when the damage is all on the other 
side of the boundary line? 

If this indifference characterizes the av- 
erage citizen when he deals with property 
whose ownership is not doubtful, and whose 
owner may, in rare cases, turn in wrath, 
like the traditional patient and long-suffer- 
ing worm, what is his attitude toward pub- 
lic property, which is popularly considered 
to belong to no one in particular, and to be, 
therefore, lawful prey, inviting the on- 
slaughter of the spoiler? 

Look about you and find the answer. It 
will not be found chiefly in schoolhouses, 
for though an occasional] “temple of learn- 
ing” is also a monument of shameful mu- 
tilation and neglect, the great majority tes- 
tify to the earnest efforts of teachers and 
the responsive action of pupils to keep in- 
tact, for the children of the future, the 
heritage bestowed upon the children of to- 
day. 

If we are sometimes ashamed of what 
has been done by the hands of thoughtless 
children, a deeper shame falls upon us 
when we view the handiwork of adults— 
the handiwork of destruction, not of up- 
building;—the foolish writing of the names 
of thrice foolish people, the scribbling of 
silly rhymes, the wanton cutting of wood- 
work; these are but the outward and visible 
signs of an inward and spiritual disgrace 
whose manifestations assume at times still 
more serious forms. 


Have you ever watched some of the re- 
pairs and alterations made in schoolhouses 
and in other property belonging to the pub- 
lic? [I have seen wood-work so defaced— 
blackboards rendered so rough or so glossy, 
good oak desks so daubed with paint—that 
one hesitated to ask for any sort of repairs 
lest the last state of the building should be 
worse than the first; and when I think of 
the ruthless destruction of the rare woods 
and beautiful carvings of our noble State 
capitol, wrath takes the place of mere im- 
patience and disgust. 

All this is bad enough, but more appalling 
things happen, and the same wicked indif- 
ference to the rights of the public—the old 
Boss Tweed spirit—is responsible for them. 
Buildings are erected, schoolhouses particu- 
larly, that are to hold children by the hun- 
dreds and thousands, and again and again 
and again they are pronounced unsafe, 
sometimes, fortunately, before they are oc- 
cupied at all; sometimes after lives have 
been risked day after day for years. Poor 
materials are put in, green lumber instead 
of seasoned; almost plain mortar, where a 
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generous supply of cement is called for; 
one nail where two are needed; and if the 
roof leaks like a sieve, or the building is 
ready to go down like a house of cards, 
there are a dozen plausible reasons for the 
result. The real reason is, that public sen- 
timent is not strong enough on the right 
side to hold every man who does a stroke 
of work for the public to the letter and 
spirit of his agreement. Public sentiment is 
the greatest power on earth, I sometimes 
think, and it could accomplish every need- 
ed reform. If we did not possess so much 
of the peculiar sort of toleration that is a 


polite and pleasing name for disgraceful in- 
dolence, no one would dare to foist an un- 
safe building upon the people. There would 
be no such astonishing revelation as was 
made in one of the bay cities in reference 
to schoolhouses just before the opening of 
the fall term, because any man guilty of 
breaking faith with the public would find 
his occupation gone and his name a by-word 
and a reproach. 


Another far-reaching result of our crim- 
inal laxity of sentiment lies in its effect on 
the boys who are growing up to be the work- 
men of the future—carpenters, plumbers, 
plasterers, cement-workers, painters, brick- 
layers. Perhaps this phase of the trouble 
touches me more deeply than any other, for 
I have so thorough a respect for a good 
workman, so honest an admiration for 
every sort of fine manual work, that I grow 
sick at heart when [| think of the spirit 
in which hosts of young people are ap- 
proaching the occupations of their whole 
lifetime. Not only does their work affect 
the comfort, and perhaps the safety of their 
fellow creatures, but the manner of its per- 
formance profoundly affects themselves... It 
affects the quality of their thought, their 
reliability, the standing, not only of them- 
selves as individuals, but of all wage-work- 
ers, in the estimation of the public. It is 
essential for the genuine stability of our 
governmental life that the heart of what 
we sometimes cal] “the masses’’ should beat 
true, and that we trust it and depend upon 
it, as we depend upon the rising of the 
sun and the steady shining of the stars. 


I know that in the lives of those who 
conduct great enterprises, who manage the 
affairs of great corporations, are found bad 
examples—vile examples. It is not strange 
that some of these men who work with 
their hands for little money, living hard and 
missing much, should occasionally fall, as 
those with incomparably greater advantag- 
es have fallen, some never to rise again. It 
is not strange, and in any event it is not 
for me to measure out blame or reproaches; 
but for their own sakes, for the sake of the 
great Republic which needs them always, I 
cannot bear to see them fall. I want to see 
them well-paid, and to see them deserve 
every cent of the highést possible wages. 
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I want to see them respected, and to have 
them respect their work and respect them- 
selves, as many of them already do. I have 
talked with workmen who take as much 
honest pride in the results of their labor as 
any artist ever feels in his completed pic- 
ture. I know how some of them make one 
ashamed of ever having joined in jokes at 
their expense, 

I know a plumber who installed an in- 
stantaneous heater. It worked well, was 
accepted and paid for. After a few months 
it began to misbehave. The plumber was 
called in, and he came again and again—he 
and a helper. He took out the heater and 
replaced it with another, but that refused 
to do its duty. Finally he reached the seat 
of difficulty, remedied the defect, and all 
was well. When I said (for this is a recent 
personal experience), “Let me have your 
bill when it is ready,” he simply answered, 
“T have no bill against you.” 


He is still on earth, and no wings show, 
but that action stood for honor and self- 
respect, and pride in his work. You may be 
sure that I do not go elsewhere for my 
plumbing, and the gentleman in question 
charges enough to remove any fears of his 
immediate translation to heavenly regions; 
but somehow [| feel] that any work, public 
or private, would be safe in his hands. 

Perhaps I have, indirectly, made the 
point that the care of public property, to 
be effective, must begin long before the 
building is constructed. It must begin in 
the general public sentiment, in the spirit, 
of the architect, in the honesty of the con- 
tractor, in the interest and pride of the 
workmen, in the feeling in the heart of 
every human being that public property is 
a sacred charge. 

Along these lines lies our work. With 
adults we can accomplish little, except by 
whatever force lies in the good example of 
doing our own public duty as. faithfully as 
private citizens may. 


Can we help to make the next generation 
better than the present? Possibly we can 
arouse enthusiasm and a sense of responsi- 
bility—two qualities which the children 
need, and lack—more than anything else. 

I know a ‘teacher who has implanted in 
the heart of many a child a horror of the 
wanton destruction of a tree. Perhaps the 
same good work can be done in connection 
with public buildings. Possibly we can be- 
gin with the very youngest, and teach them 
to see what thought, what labor, what fine 
material goes into the construction of-a 
good building, and how worthy of our ad- 
miration, and even affection, it really is. 
Isn’t it poor Guinevere who says, “We 
needs must love the highest when we see 
it’? 

The children’s eyes are too often blinded. 
They see little in the wonderial works of 
nature or in the handiwork of man to love 
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or admire; but surely “they needs must 
love” the fine and beautiful and strong, 
when they really see it; and what we love 
we do not mutilate and destroy. Here, then, 
we can work through every grade in the 
department until young people, and older 
ones, can pass unguarded through a public 
building without leaving destruction in their 
path. 

“Another responsibility? Another task 
for teachers to perform?” Yes. “And yet, 
even now, our hands are very full, and our 
bodies and souls are very tired.” It is true, 
but the children need that teaching. Do 
you say, “Let the parents train them in 
this. It is their work. We can do no more.” 
It is a statement hard to refute. But often 
and often a passage of Scripture rings out, 
sometimes as a spur and sometimes for 
comfort. Doubtless Isaiah the Prophet 
spoke figuratively of the Gentiles’ church 
and for the Gentiles’ comfort when he 
poured forth his exultant prophecy; but 
surely it might have been of the great host 
‘of teaching women that he said: “Sing, O 
barren, thou that didst not bear; break 


forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou that 
didst not travail with child; for more are 
the children of the desolate than the chil- 
dren of the married wife, saith the Lord.” 

More indeed in number, and sometimes 
as well beloved, they swarm about us, and 
their needs cry aloud for our help. How 
can we turn aside from that appeal—the 
appeal of our children? It is made in the 
name of all their future. [t is made in the 
name of the great masses of the people— 
“the plain people” to whom we belong, and 
of whom we are a part. It is made in the 
name of the great country for whom men 
have gladly died and women have patiently 
suffered, and for whose safety and honor no 
service is too arduous. As the “great mon- 
arch” once proudly said, “I am the State,” 
so each one of these multitudes of feeble 
children has a right to lift to us his plead- 
ing eyes, to stretch out his imploring hands, 
and to say: “Train me aright. Make of 
me the highest, the noblest, the best of 
which I am capable. I not only entreat 
you; I demand your service. I am the 
State!” 





—. 


Side Lines In Reading and Literature 


The older I grow the less confidence I 
have in doctors. (M. D.’s, of course, not 
Ph.D.’s) I have experimented for so many 
years with children, groping with inner 
qualms, but maintaining a confident exterior, 
that I accept with hesitation the doctor’s 
statement that the pain in my side springs 
from the pressure of the distended hepatic 
artery upon the pneumogastric nerve at its 
intersection with the medulla oblongata. 
My reservation of confidence is due to the 
fact that I have been there myself. Of 
course in their professional relations, the 
doctor has the advantage of the schoolman. 
The schoolman makes grievous errors oc- 
casionally, buc he is denied the privilege ex- 
tended to the doctor of burying his mistakes. 
It really seems to me that there is too much 
looking wise in both medicine and educa- 
tion. It may be justifiable in the presence 
of “the unwhipped mob” on the ground of 
self-preservation; but on such an occasion 
as this, when all present are members of the 
craft, may we not drop all craft and frankly 
acknowledge that many of the problems we 
have fondly labeled Q.E.D. are still in solu- 
tion; that the apparent crystallizations were 
unduly precipitate and should be refused? 

So, in the discussion that we shall pursue 
at this time, I wish to say in all candor 
that most of findings are empirical and con- 
sequently tentative. With this plain state- 
ment made, I shall have no apologies to offer 
later. The goods are plainly labeled—they 
represent my present opinion. If I am not 
ready to propose some amendments next 
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month, or next year at latest, I shall feel 
that I have cause to be sad. Life forces us 
to act now, today, and the man who refuses 
to do so and take his part in the world’s work 
till he has determined a logical basis for 
such action seldom does more than consume 
oxygen. The world does not specially care 
how one carries his message to Garcia, so 
long as the message is delivered. To be 
sure, the empirica] should always endeavor 
to ground itself in the logical. Fire and 
strength need the rectifying influence of 
sweetness and light. But to distrust experi- 
ence too strongly and to lean too heavily 
upon logic is to produce the inhibited type 
of man—the Hamlets of the world. In a 
word, we must not let the fear of making 
mistakes deter us from action. 

The term side lines in reading and litera- 
ture necessarily presupposes a main course 
in reading and literature to which these side 
lines shall be supplementary. It is equally 
obvious that the nature and purpose of the 
central course must be determined before 
the suitability of proposed reinforcements 
thereto can be passed upon. A central view- 
point is prerequisite to an intelligent discus- 
sion of side lines. It is the first course at 
table, so to speak, and will be dispatched as 
briefly as possible, 

We have here in California a well-defined 
notion of what our reading work for the first 
five years should be. There is a general 
acceptance of the proposition that the work 
of these years should be extensive in nature. 
The child should browse over a wide range, 
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not cropping too closely at any point. The 
great need in reading at this stage of his 
development is variety—variety that shall 
stimulate as many lines of interest as pos- 
sible. This early development of a many- 
sided interest in reading is the best pre- 
ventive of narrowness and one-sidedness in 
the reading of later years. This extensive 
viewpoint of primary reading has been crys- 
tallized into jaw in California. Our present 
State texts in reading are based upon this 
extensive conception, thereby insuring its 
acceptance as the main line in reading for 
the first five years at least. And should the 
present texts be set aside next year in 
favor of a better series, better in both 
gradation and content, unquestionably this 
extensive conception will prevail in the se- 
lection of the new texts. 


But when We complete the State texts in 
the fifth grade and pass on to succeeding 
grades, we discover an interesting situation. 
At this point the State requirement ceases, 
and the selection of reading material is 
vested in the several] county and city boards 
of education. As might be expected, the 
courses of study prepared by these boards 
show wide differences of opinion as to the 
nature and purpose of the reading work for 
grammar grades. Some courses of study 
call for the continuance of the extensive 
plan in reading throughout the grammar 
grades; others devote the reading period 
in these grades to supplementary reading in 
geography, history or science; still others 
provide for a somewhat careful study of a 
limited number of classics; and others plan 
for a combination of a few classics and some 
extensive literary selections. 


From a perusal of these courses of study 
it might seem at first glance that there is 
not only a lack of unanimity, but also nc 
discernible trend in these various plans and 
requirements. But a closer examination re- 
veals a decided tendency toward a careful 
consideration of a limited number of class- 
ics, whether accompanied by additional ex- 
tensive materials or not. This trend toward 
an intensive viewpoint in literature for the 
grammar grades is probably the result of a 
growing acceptance of the Herbartian notion 
of type-studies. 


It may be of interest in this connection 
to state that four years ago, just after the 
adoption of the Cyr Primer, First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Readers as the official 
texts, I asked Dr. Hlmer E. Brown, now 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
but then Secretary of the State Book Com- 
mittee, why the course was not rounded 
out by the adoption of the Cyr Fifth Reader 
for use in grammar grades. In reply, he 
stated that the apparent omission was not 
accidental, but was for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity in grammar grades 
for a careful study of a limited number of 
masterpieces. Dr. Brown made it clear that 





he believed that the extensive viewpoint 


should give way at the end of the fifth year 
in favor of the intensive. 


There can be little doubt that the purely 
extensive plan for grammar-grade reading is 
on the wane in California. In spite of the 
recent publication of several series of read- 
ers for the entire eight grades, there is an 
ever-increasing demand for the study of com- 
plete masterpieces—masterpieces of some 
length, such as Miles Standish, Evangeline, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Snow-Bound. 
Beyond this one tendency toward the study 
of a few longer classics, things are rather 
mixed in grammar-grade reading in Cali- 
fornia. And since a main line in reading 
through the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
has not been established, my present pur- 
pose requires the building of a theoretic 
one. Briefly stated, I would begin each 
half-year’s work from' the low sixth on with 
a careful study of a masterpiece, a study 
requiring from six to ten weeks. The re- 
mainder of the twenty weeks would be given 
to the reading and easy discussion of a con- 
siderable number of complete productions, 
both short and long. In this way we should 
in three years study six masterpieces inten- 
sively, and also form an acquaintance ex- 
tensively with a great many more. 


Having now laid down the two main prop- 
ositions, that the central reading line should 
be extensive during the first five grades, and 
a combination of intensive and extensive 
elements in the sixth; seventh and eighth, 
we are ready for a discussion of side lines 
thereto. Under the general heading of side 
lines we shall consider three main points, 
viz: 1. Supplementary readers for the first 
five grades. 2. Effective use of a library in 
the grammar grades. 3. The memorization 


of short complete productions in all the 
grades. ' 


The first point, then, to be considered is 
the nature and purpose of supplementary 
readers in the first five grades. It is im- 
perative that the child have other books 
than his regular texts in reading. Every 
normal child needs at least one supple- 
mentary reader for each half-year’s work. 
Whether this book should be purchased by 
the parent or by the school, it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss at this time. The child 
should have the book, however, by hook or 
crook. Assuming, then, that the book will 
be provided from some source, we may ask: 
What shall be the character of the book 
selected? Shal] this supplementary reader 
be similar in nature to the regular text? 
To be specific, shal] the Jones, or the Heath, 
or the Brooks Second Reader, or any other 
extensive second reader, be used to supple- 
ment the State Second Reader? Such is the 
general practice throughout the State, I 
know, but I believe it is a wrong practice 
based upon a misconception of the real func- 
tion of a supplementary reader. I hope to 
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show that the choice in this instance should 
fall on such a book as Baldwin’s The Fairy 
Reader or Scudder’s Fables and Folk 
Stories, 

This contention igs based upon the belief 
that a supplementary reader, to be really 
supplementary in a proper way to the main 
text, should be markedly different from that 
text. While there should be a broad unity 
embracing both, the immediate functions of 
the two are dis-similar. We should look to 
the regular text, based upon a good, exten- 
sive plan, to provide the needed variety; 
but the supplementary reader should, I be- 
lieve, aim definitely at the development of 
the child’s interest along one specific line. 
Recorded experience with several] genera- 
tions of children has given us a fairly clear 
knowledge of children’s interests at suc- 
cessive stages of their development. This 
knowledge must be utilized in selecting the 
supplementary readers. Every  supple- 
mentary reader should have a dominant 
note—it should mass enough materia] along 
a chosen line to develop a genuine liking. 
While the regular texts should carry the 
main interests, the supplementary readers 
should intensify first one interest and then 
another. In this way a supplementary read- 
er becomes truly supplementary to the main 
text instead of being merely a continuation 
of similar materials. The main text and a 
suitable supplementary reader thereto find 
a true unity in the intensification of the cen- 
tral interest treated in the main text. This 
same principle of intensification leads one 
in grammar-grade history to the selection of 
such: a book as Elson’s Side Lights on 
American History rather than another ex- 
tensive history similar to the State text. 
For the same reason in geography we choose 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. May 
we not lay down the principle in a broad 
way that the function of a supplementary 
book is the intensification of certain impor- 
tant points in the main text, and not the 
repetition or the addition of materials simi- 
lar to those in the central text? 

Now, applying this conception of the sup- 
plementary book to our reading problem, we 
are enabled at one stroke to reject for 
supplementary purposes all the various sets 
of readers based upon an extensive plan. 
Approaching the problem constructively, we 
find our guide in this principle of intensi- 
fication coupled with a knowledge of the 
development of children’s interests. Our 
practical problem, then, is the application 
of this canon of selection. We are to choose 
ten books, one for each half-year of the first 
five years in school, ten books, which, taken 
together, shall present in order skilful and 
intensified appeals to the average child’s 
successive interests in reading. 

We shall have no difficulty in making our 
selections for the first grade. Experience 
has proved conclusively that Mother Goose 
is the first-grade classic for children. To- 
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day we consider an author of a first-reader 
stupid who makes no attempt through 
Mother Goose to bridge the gap between the 
home and the school. The average Ameri- 
can child learns some of the rhymes before 
going to school. And if there should be 
some children so unfortunate as not to 
have made the acquaintance of Mother 
Goose at home, the school should make good 
this part of the literary heritage of every 
little child. Mother Goose is unquestion- 
ably the best supplementary material in the 
first grade. The Baker and Carpenter First 
Reader is a Mother Goose book—the best I 
have seen for the first five months in school. 
For the second five months, Norton's Heart 
of Oak, Book I, reaches out into the stories 
while continuing the rhymes. Many genera- 
tions of children have placed the stamp of 
approval on Mother Goose. The reason for 
this approval rests in a combination singu- 
larly adapted to the needs of little chil- 
dren— a remarkable combination of content 
and rhythm. In the training of first-year 
children, we are constantly making wider 
use of this favorite classic of childhood. 

A year of so ago I visited one of the big 
grammar schools in San Jose. The district 


‘contained a number of foreign-born resi- 


dents, many of whom could not speak Eng- 
lish. About thirty children from these 
homes presented themselves at school. They 
had practically no English vocabulary. 
How was the task of making these children 
into American citizens to be begun? The 
principal organized them into what he term- 
ed a sub-receiving class—think of that!— 
and gave them into the hands of a teacher 
whose heart was young. Well, she turned 
those poor little foreigners loose on Mother 
Goose with song, dialogue and action. I 
shall never forget a tiny, black-eyed, six- 
year-old, a native of sunny Italy, who hopped 
around the room hand-in-hand with a little 
Portuguese girl so fat you might have 
thought her related to one of our presi- 
dential] candidates, if she had been a few 
shades lighter. Can you guess who they 
were? Why, Jack Spratt and his wife, of 
course, and as they walked around the room 
carrying a tin platter, the others sang the 
old rhyme. We had little Tommy Tucker, 
Jack and Jill, Little Bo Peep, Little Miss 
Muffett, and many others of these favorites 
of children. In this way, through Mother 
Goose, the children acquired a knowledge 
of English and were passed on to the regu- 
lar receiving-class work at the end of a 
month or two. A similar plan is now being 
tried with gratifying results in some of the 
more cosmopolitan districts in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Passing to the second grade, we reach 
the period for fables, folk lore and wonder 
stories. For the low-second we may choose 
Baldwin’s The Fairy Reader, Scudder‘s Fa- 
bles and Folk Stories, Baldwin’s Fairy 
Stories and Fables, or Smythe’s Reynard 
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the Fox. In the high-second grade, if there 
can be but one supplementary reader, I am 


inclined to place Baldwin's Robinson Crusoe 
without a rival. 


In the third grade, children are develop- 
ing a greater interest in the real world. 
While their interest in the fable and the 
wonder story stil] persist, the central place 
may now be given to stories of child life. 
I have found nothing better for the low- 
third than Holbrook’s The Hiawatha Primer. 
For the high-third I would suggest Chance’s 
Little Folks of Many Lands. This book is 
decidedly superior in several important re- 
spects to the pioneer in this line, Jane An- 
drews' Seven Little Sisters. MThird-grade 
children may without difficulty handle the 
book for themselves, a test that must be 
met by every supplementary reader. 


The complexity of interests increases 
with each year of a child's life. In the fourth 
grade we can hardly say that there is any 
one predominant interest. The central text 
in this grade should minister to a number 
of active interests. We shall perhaps find 
our clue to the proper supplementary books 
in the child’s increasing sense of reality—a 
sense which craves at this period true 
stories of heroism and adventure. [| think 
Baldwin's Fifty’ Famous Stories Retold 
meets the need of low-fourth children as 
well as any other single volume that could 
be selected. In the high-fourth we may use 
the Baker and Carpenter Fourth Reader or 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the East. The lat- 
ter book gives with true literary attractive- 
ness the principa] Biblical stories. What- 
ever may be our opinion of these stories 
from a religious viewpoint, I feel sure that 
they should have a place in every scheme 
of supplementary reading. Our literature is 
so interwoven with Biblical references and 
allusions that a knowledge of these princi- 
pal stories must be a part of the literary 
equipment of everyone who would read our 
simplest English literature. While this 
fact in itself would not justify their intro- 
duction, there can be little doubt that these 
stories of the great Biblical characters ap- 
peal so strongly to children as to merit a 
place aside from their great literary value. 

The fifth grade has many interests, more 
than any preceding grade, but perhaps the 
strongest interest of all centers in the great 
myths of the world. Every normal child 
enjoys the beautiful Greek stories. Low- 
fifth children may well use Hall’s Homeric 
Stories or Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book would be the 
ideal supplementary reader for the low- 
fifth if the diction were a little simpler. In 
the high-fifth the Arthurian legends may oc- 
cupy the stage, the class using Radford’s 
King Arthur and His Knights or Maitland’s 
Heroes of Chivalry. 

In the presentation of this course of sup- 
plementary reading for the first five years 
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in school, a possible misunderstanding may 
have arisen. In suggesting certain books 
to insure a systematic unfolding of the 
plan, you may have gained the impression 
that I consider this jist of books exclusive. 
On the contrary, I wish it to be regarded 
largely as suggestive. There are other good 
books that might have been chosen. Per- 
haps I have been to partial to Baldwin— 
some of my friends think that Iam. While 
a number of substitutions might be made in 
this list of books, the point that musi not be 
confused is that in choosing supplementary 
readers for these grades, there shall be 
some central principle of selection, and that 
each book shall play its part in a well-round- 
ed scheme of children’s reading based upon 
their main interests. It has been my aim 
to point out that central principle and ap- 
ply it. The naming of the books is merely 
illustrative. If we.could be sure that every 
child would have access to a good library 
under the direction of a competent teacher, 
we should not need to feel so deeply con- 
cerned about this matter of supplementary 
reading. But since many children really 
read only their state text and the required 
supplementary books, it becomes imperative 
that these books be carefully chosen. In 
selecting a supplementary reader there is 
something more fundamental than mechani- 
cal gradation, or even interest. We have 
tried at some length to point out what the 
determining principles are. 


Passing now to our second side line, that 
of effective use of a library in-«grammar 
grades, a brief treatment will suffice. First, 
it will be necessary for us to recall the 
proposed central line in reading for these 
grades. The plan calls for a combination 
of extensive and intensive features. Each 
half-year’s work begins with a somewhat 
careful study of a masterpiece of some 
length, a study requiring from six to ten 
weeks. The remainder of the twenty weeks 
is given to the reading and simple discus- 
sion of a number of other classics, varying 
in length. To give point to this general 
statement, lel me give in full the proposed 
course for the high-sixth grade. Give eight 
weeks to a rather careful study of Long- 


fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, and 
devote the remainder of the half-year to the 
reading and easy discussion of the follow- 
ing: Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, 
Froude’s The Farmer and the Fox, Ben- 
nett’s The Flag Goes By, Reade’s A Good 
Practical Joke, Campbell’s Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter, Lowell's The Singing Leaves, 
Franklin's Story of the Whistle, Saxe’s Sol- 
omon and the Bees, Holmes’ The Deacon's 
Masterpiece, Ruskin’s The King of the Gold- 
en River, Biography of Ruskin, Tennyson's 
Bugle Song, The Nineteenth Psalm, Mar- 
tin’s The Apple Blossoms, Dicken’s A Child’s 
Dream of a Star, Osgood’s Driving Home 
the Cows, Peacock’s The Curate and the 
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Mulberry Tree, Colton’s The Dervise and 
the Camel. In the selection and use of ma- 
terials for the regular classroom work, this 
represents the genera] plan for each half- 
year of the granimmar grades. In support of 
this main line we may now pass to a con- 
— of the use of a library as a side 
ne. 


In addition to the materials for regular 
classroom purposes, no matter what the 
plan or the books may be, children should 
form that wider acquaintance with litera- 
ture afforded by a good library. Our litera- 
ture plans must be generous. The expand- 
ing life of a child as a citizen of the world 
demands acquaintance with a considerable 
portion of the world’s best thought as ex- 
pressed in literature. If literature is to 
stimulate the child's intellect, kindle his 
imagination, arouse generous enthusiasms, 
and develop worthy appreciations, it must 
not be doled out in workhouse portions like 
the mush devoted to the sustenance of the 
youthful Oliver Twist. At the inexhausti- 
ble fountain of English literature he should 
be led to drink deep. Any plan in reading 
or literature which does not develop in him 
an ever-growing taste for good things to 
read is at fault. 


It is at this point that the library may 
render invaluable assistance to the regular 
classroom work. Good books should be 
constantly within reach, so that children 
may be led to an enjoyment of the best 
authors. Fortunately the generous policy 
of our State in regard to public-schoo] li- 
braries renders it possible for nearly every 
school to have a well-selected library. The 
State office could perform a valuable educa- 
tional service by issuing a graded an- 
notated list of (say) five hundred library 
books, a list that should include materials 
for all the grades, primary as well as gram- 
mar. We have the children and we have 
the wherewithal to get suitable books for 
these children. Our present problem is the 
practical one of devising means of assimila- 
tion. How shall we get the books into the 
children, at the least possible damage to 
the books and the greatest possible good 
to the children? Some countries are trying 
to insure the library habit by means of 
mandatory lists of home-reading books. 
There can be little doubt that this is a 
step in the right direction. Other plans 
are being tried throughout the State with 
varying degrees of success. 


Since a great objective is a wider and 
better use of the library, why not try to 
secure this valuable end by making the read- 
ing of library books part of the regular 
work in literature? This viewpoint has 
been accepted as a working basis in the 
Alameda department. And since an account 
of a plan in actual operation is usually of 
more value than a theoretic discussion, I 
take the liberty of relating what we have 
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done and are now doing to develop the li- 
brary habit jn our children. Our first step 
was to make the reading of library books 
an integral part of the work in literature, 
a part for which the pupil is held responsi- 
ble. Every grammar-grade classroom is 
supplied with suitable books for the grade, 
at least as many books as there are pupils 
in the class. A simple card-index of the 
books in the hands of two pupil-librarians 
serves as a reliable charging system. Thus 
the teacher is relieved of the task of keep- 
ing track of the books; her part is the far 
more important one of helping the individ- 
ual pupils choose suitable books. In thus 
bringing good books into our classrooms and 
having regular periods for their distribu- 
tion, we have with little difficulty managed 
lo get most of the children to reading. 

Then we took the second step. One half- 
hour period per week is given to reports 
upon books. By making these reports oral 
and limiting each to ten minutes, three pu- 
pils report each week. A ten-minute re- 
port includes qa simple resume of the book 
in the pupil’s own language, supplemented, 
if the pupil wishes, by the reading of brief 
extracts from the book itself. Appealing 
to the children’s natural liking for stories, 
these reports are sure of interested audi- 
tors. And always the interest aroused 
prompts other members of the class to read 
the books for themselves. In fact, the plan 
worked a little too well. The children 
called for so many books that we felt 
obliged to refuse them more than one per 
week. The possibilities for good language 
work, both ora] and written, in connection 
with these book reports is undoubtedly evi- 
dent—so evident that discussion of that 
point seems unnecessary. 


The introduction of this library work has 
had a siimulating effect upon our regular 
work in jiterature. [t helps provide a need- 
ed variety. Materials outside the text must 
be supplied occasionally if the class is to 
be kept vigorous. We strive for this neces- 
sary variety in still another way. Pupils 
are encouraged to prepare under the ap- 
proval of the teacher three or four-minute 
readings from their favorite books. This 
is new, fresh material. The pupils are 
keenly attentive because they do not know 
what is coming next. The result is a quick- 
ening of the entire class. They have been 
in the presence of reality and have made 
response. One such reading per day is time 
well spent. And the preparation for this 
reading for the entertainment of the entire 
class is distinctly stimulating and beneficial 
to the pupils chosen to do it. If it be put 
in the light of an honor thus to serve the 
entire class, so much the better. 

We may now pass to our third and last 
side-line, that of memorization of short 
complete productions and selections. 
Throughout all the grades, classics, such 
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as Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, Mill- 
er’s Columbus, Holmes’ The Last Leaf, and 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, should be 
studied and memorized by the children: 
Five selections a year committed to memory 
will enable children to leave the grammar 
schoo] with a choice body of the best’ Eng- 
lish and American shorter classics. This is 
the kind of work that should be given over 
to the memory. Children delight in these 
classics, and their retention in memory will 
prove a life-long pleasure. There are sev- 
eral well-graded lists from which teachers 
may make selections. Among the best are 
Waterman, McClymonds, and Hughes’ Grad- 
ed Memory Selections, Power’s Poems for 
Memorizing, and Harris and Gilbert’s Poems 
by Grades. Perhaps the best plan is for 
each child to own a copy of one of these 
books, so that in addition to the selections 
memorized he may become familiar with all 
the others. 

An examination of courses of study in 
this State shows a general appreciation of 
thus storing the mind with gems of litera- 
ture. It has been claimed that the greater 
piety of preceding generations was due in 
part to their better knowledge of the Bible. 
That old story of the man who was indif- 
ferent to the framing of the laws for the 
people providing he might write their songs 
still contains a lesson for us. Childhood is 
the time for the development of aspirations. 
And if these aspirations find expression in 
beautiful, attractive language, their realiza- 
tion is rendered easier. Many a_ world- 
wide aspiration has been crystallized by 
genius into a gem of purest ray serene—a 
gem that all mankind may proudly wear, 
When we know that the fife and the drum 
will arouse patriotism to the fighting point, 
may we not believe that these rhythmic 
flashes from the crucible of truth will make 
a sure appeal for worthy conduct? The 
thrill of appreciation which comes with them 
is our unconscious tribute to their beauty 
and their worth. They should be stored in 
the mind against the day of loss and trial. 
How many wounded hearts have said with 
Whittier, and have found comfort in say- 
ing: 


“God's ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day”! 
How many impatient 


ones, anxious to 


serve, but unable, have found solace with 
blind Milton: 





“They also serve who only stand and 
wait”! 


In times of civic discouragement over the 
law's delay and the miscarriage of justice, 
we say with Lowell (and the situation looks 
brighter for our saying it): 


“Truth forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own,” 


We know positively that the Psalm of 
Life saved one disheartened man from self- 
destruction. I would that we might know 
the fortifying influence of Shakespeare's 
best advice as it has rolled on through the 
centuries: 


“This, above all, to thine own self be 


true, 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


Humanity’s debt to the poet is well nigh 
incalculable. To him we owe the perfect 
flower of our loftiest ideals. It has been 
his service to embody eternal sentiments in 
imperishable form. Without the poet what 
were beauty, love, truth, honor, duty, rev- 
erence? 

This is a commercial age, and we need to 
fight off the spirit of materialism. A fifty- 
cent piece can be held so close to the eye 
that it will obscure the sun. The ten- 
dency of adult life is to bring that half- 
dollar constantly nearer the line of vision. 
Youth is the time for fortifying this ten- 
dency. The voice of the ancient oracles 
for us: “O Athenions! put beautiful things 
into the. ears of your children!” No one 
can claim that poetry or literature in gen- 
eral will insure worthy action. No one will 
deny that they lead toward it. Therefore, 
in conclusion, let us in framing courses of 
study for our children avail ourselves of 
this culture afforded by the poets. Lead 
the children to give over to their memories 
many choice productions and selections, and 
sooner or later these heart-throbs of liter- 
ature will bear fruit in increased sweet- 
ness and dignity of character. 

L. BE. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal Mastick School, Alameda. 
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Some Suggestions Fer The Reading Class 


By Agnes O. Hersey 


The other day I stepped into a first-grade 
room and the children were reading. It 
was a story of a little Indian baby, and 
the first little girl read, “How would you 
like to play with this baby?” “His mamma 
takes him on her back.” “The baby’s 
house is a basket.” Three children read, 
and I was much amused to notice that each 
child succeeded in reading one more sen- 
tence after the teacher had said, “That will 
do.” The first point of excellence was that 
the children were anxious to read. Besides, 
they read with appreciation of the thought 
because the text wasn’t too hard for them, 
and they had an appreciative audience and 
a sympathetic and appreciative teacher. 

I had occasion this spring to try the read- 
ing of a senior class in a high school. I 
selected “Sheridan’s Ride” as being the 
easiest spirited thing I could find. They 
were in terror at being asked to read at 
all, and only a strong sense of courtesy, I 
am sure, impelled them to try. Their read- 
ing Was a mere pronunciation of words. 
There was no appreciation of the story, 
though it is easily within the comprehen- 
sion of any seventh-grade pupil. There was 
not expression of anything, but shyness and 
-self-distrust. These are not exceptional 
cases. If they were, there would be no 
reason for citing them. On the contrary, I 
believe they represent the average work 
done in reading in al] our schools. 

Now it is a truism to say that reading 
is the most important subject that we 
teach. Our livee depend to a very great 
extent on what. we read. Education is the 
door through which we gain a more or less 
broad outlook on life, and he is little edu- 
cated who has not acquired an appreciation 
of good literature. 

But the word reading is a broad term. It 
covers a variety of things. It inclules pro- 
nunciation, articulation, diacritical marks, 
punctuation marks, and too often it is made 
to include the study of inflection, empha- 
sis and tone production. [I say too often, 
because these can be taught more effective- 
ly and easily by leading the pupil’s thought 
in the right direction without talking at all 
about emphasis or inflection as such. Also 
the term reading covers both oral and silent 
reading, and the two are almost entirely 
distinct. 

The work of the reading class from the 
fourth grade to the high school should make 
the pupil sympathetic, unselfish, apprecia- 
tive of the best in literature, full of faith in 
his own power and that of his classmates. 
To see how far our work falls short of 
this ideal we have only to hear the reading 
of the average high-school boy and girl. 
They are timid, self-conscious, and no mat- 


ter how much they may appreciate the 
thought of the author, they have almost no 
power to convey that thought to others. 
Now is it too much to expect that our boys 
and girls of fifteen and sixteen shall be 
able to read with feeling thrilling dramatic 
stories or to bring to us something of the 
high thoughts which inspire the poet? 
There is too much of the notion that the 
work of the elocutionist is something en- 
tirely apart from reading. 

Elocution and reading are absolutely iden- 
tical. And whether one uses the terms, ex- 
pression, oratory, dramatic interpretation, 
or what not, it is all one. We occasionally 
hear elocutionists whose work is trashy and 
artificial, but that does not change the fact 
that elocution is simply good reading. 

The teacher's first too] in developing the 
pupil’s latent power of expression is the 
text-book. And so much depends on a right 
use of the text-book that I want to speak of 
that a little later in detail. No pupil can 
forget himself in the thought of the author 
when that thought is beyond his compre- 
hension. And a very large part of our diffi- 
culty in teaching reading lies just here. 

Why is the reading in the first and sec- 
ond grades so universally pleasing and sat- 
isfactory? I know little about phonics, and 
I can make no comparison between the Ball 
method and the Word method or any oth- 
er methods. The results are good, and that 
is the main thing. Children no longer spell 
laboriously, and at the top of their lungs, 
“The cat is on the mat.” 

The norma] schools started the 
calling every sentence a story. It is a sensi- 
ble fad. Story is a more attractive word 
than sentence. And now each child tells 
his story simply, clearly and interestingly 
to an appreciative audience. 

The problem before us is how to make the 
reading of the child of fourteen as good as 
that of the child of six. It is of no use to 
deal in generalities, and say that our read- 
ing is poor, or that it lacks expression. 
Just what, definitely, are some of the faults 
of the reading class and just how can we 
overcome them? 

First, there is the text-book difficulty. 
Second, the attitude of the teacher toward 
the pupils and of the pupils toward each. 
other is not sufficiently helpful. Third, the 
teacher is too often content to let the pupils 
pronounce the words merely, and does not 
know how to develop in them the power of 
expression. Or to put these three points 
more concisely, our difficulties are: 

First—A bad use of the text-book. 

Second—An unhelpful attitude in class. 

Third—Failure to arouse the child's emo- 
tional nature. 


fad of 
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Now for the text-book. It makes compara- 
tively little difference what series of read- 
ers we use, so long as we use readers or 
books containing many and varied short se- 
lections. But attempting to teach expres- 
sion from a history or geography, or even 
from Evangeline or Hiawatha, is like teach- 
ing the piano from the clavier. The clavier 
teaches the mechanics of piano-playing. It 
is of use in mastering technic. 
doesn't make the artist. It is only the 
means to an end. So long passages of de- 
scription in poetry and prose can be used 
now and then to advantage, but they will 
leave dormant the emotional] nature of the 
child, and it is through this emotional na- 
ture that development of expression is ac- 
complished. 


We make the mistake of trying to cover 
too much ground in our reading class. Of 
what use is it to read all of “The Village 
Blacksmith” in fifteen minutes, a stanza 
apiece, regardless of good or bad reading? 
Is it not better to spend one whole lesson 
or two in bringing the class to a sympathet- 
ic appreciation of the poem? Then let them 
spend one lesson in reading it aloud, sitting 
(the mere standing before the class hinders 
expression in the timid pupil), each pupil 
taking only one or two lines or one thought. 
When their reading shows an appreciation 
of every line, then let each one commit a 
stanza, and for the next lesson stand before 
the class and recite without the book. The 
next day they should recite in the same 
way, aS they can improve very much in the 
work of the day before. And if the teacher 
can so stimulate them and arouse their 
interest as to make them willing to work a 


third time on it the same way, let them 
do that. This makes five lessons—a week's 
work—on the little poem, “The Village 


Blacksmith.” But it is impossible to teach 
it well in one or two lessons. And pupils 
enjoy doing what they do well. They hate 
only what they do poorly. If they are led 
to enter into the spirit of the author, and 
think and fee] with him; if they realize that 
each one in the class can inspire the class 
to feel with him, love or hate, victory or 
defeat, joy or despair, then reading becomes 
a live thing, and only the teacher will real- 


ize the mental and spiritual growth it 
means to the pupil. 
The method outlined of teaching “The 


Village Blacksmith” applies to every selec- 
tion. Given a week for each selection, our 
problem becomes what selections to choose 
and not what to use outside the text-book. 
Again, certain principles should be fol- 
lowed in determining the order of selections 
to be studied. It is easier to tel] a simple 
story than a thrilling dramatic poem. Hard- 
er than either’ are the stories involving pa- 
thos. And we shall get the best results if 
we begin with the easier selections and 
work up to the harder ones. Take the easi- 


But technic’ 








est selections in the book, bright, interest- 
ing stories, and bits of description for the 
first third of the year. Then stories of pa- 
triotism or adventure. And. last, selections 
that appeal to the sense of beauty or rev- 
erence, or which move to feelings of sad- 
ness. 

One more point about the preparation of 
the lesson. It seems to me an entirely 
reasonable thing to require that some work 
in expression be done by the pupil outside 
the class. We should not get very far in 
arithmetic, in history or language, if the 
daily recitation were all the work done in 
those subjects. How can we expect to de- 
velop good readers by a daily recitation or 
two alone? Supposing we have twenty min- 
utes for the recitation, and a class of ten. 
That means two minutes for each child 
twice a day. Granted that every minute of 
the period is a help to each member of the 
class, still the class work ought to be sup- 
plemented by outside preparation. If ten 
minutes a day were spent in reading aloud 
at home, away from other members of the 
family, the gain in the course of a year 
would be marvelous. Nothing develops 
confidence in one’s powers of expression 
like practicing alone. And most children 
never do themselves justice at school, be- 
cause they have never given themselves a 
fair tria] at home. 


The matter of the text-book, then, may be 
summed up as follows: Eliminate all selec- 
tions that are too hard. Work on each 
selection until it is read well. Divide the 
pieces studied into three classes, and study 
them in order—the easiest stories, dramatic 


‘ stories, those involving beauty or pathos— 


and then get all the oral preparation pos- 
sible. 


But a teacher may follow out all the rules 
that can be prescribed for the use of a text- 
book, and yet fail in the most important re- 
quirements of a teacher of reading. We 
come to our second stumbling-block, an un- 
helpful attitude in class. After all, is not 
our greatest difficulty in the reading class 
to overcome the diffidence of the pupil? 
Again we have to look back to the first 
three grades for an example. Is there any- 
thing of jealousy there? Any hesitation in 
reading or talking or rising instantly to 
meet the demand of the teacher to the best 
of one’s little ability? None at all. The 
utter confidence of the children in them- 
selves and each other makes expression a 
natural thing. One of our chief concerns 
must be to keep this sympathetic attitude 
in all the grades. Let criticism be posi- 
tive, rarely negative. Few of us grown 
people can stand being discouraged by those 
whose opinion we value. How much more 
sensitive are children to harsh criticism! 
Make each child feel that he is growing 
every day in the ability to express what he 
sees in the author’s thought. 
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Insist on each members of the class help- 
ing every other member. If there is one 
child in class who persists in making fun of 
the others he will injure the work of the 
whole class. 

Let the teacher make all criticisms. The 
matter of wise and kindly criticism is en- 
tirely over the children’s heads. It is much 
too important to be entrusted to them. 
When the pupils are encouraged to raise 
their hands and criticise pronunciation or 
inflection, it develops an attitude in the 
class which it is most necessary to avoid— 
that of the stronger ones pouncing on the 
weak. This is one of the main reasons why 
most of the poor readers grow poorer in 
their journey through the grades, 

Let the children understand distinctly 
that they are to work in two ways in the 
reading class—as an audience and as a 
speaker. Each child works only once as a 
speaker, but every time anyone else reads 
he works as an audiertce. And a sympa- 
thetic audience is always a prime requisite 
for every reader, 

Again, this attitude of sympathy in the 
class must be developed toward the selec- 
tion itself. No lesson will be liked equally 
well by every pupil, and the teacher will do 
wel] if she can induce the child who “don’t 
like this piece” to conquer his dislike and 
work on it, 


Let the girls understand that the boys 
can represent characters of strength and 
manliness better than they, but encourage 
them when they make a good try. And let 
he boys who consider poetry effeminate feel 
that they are not lowering their dignity by 
showing their appreciation of “The Rainy 
Day,” or “The Psalm of Life.” 


Closely akin to this matter of sympathy 
is our third point of difficulty. We fail woe- 
fully to arouse the child’s emotional nature. 
Do we realize that the work in the reading 
class is radically different from all other 
work in the school? Expression as opposed 
to repression. In arithmetic we must 
reason; in language we must weigh one 
point with another; in history we exercise 
our memories, and through it runs the ad- 
monition, “Don’t do this,” and “You mustn’t 
do that.” And then we bring the children 
into the reading class, where everything is 


subordinate to the one essential—feeling. 
And we do not realize how full of life we 
must be, how tactful, how patient, how en- 
couraging, how sympathetic, in order to in- 
duce the pupils to feel what they read and 
give expression to their feelings. Children 
are easily moved; the emotional nature is 
in the dascendency; they feel keenly, act 
quickly and naturally; and yet, with all the 
conditions favorable to making good read- 
ers of them, we are content to let them plod 
along the humdrum fashion until when they . 
get to the high schoo] the intellectual na- 
ture so overshadows the emotional! that they 
are afraid and ashamed to read anything 
with feeling. 

Often I have spent a whole lesson on an 
opening stanza, or even an opening sen- 
tence. And it is not time wasted, either. 
But every reading lesson is wasted when 
the reading is merely a_ pronouncing of 
words. 

This matter of developing the emotions 
of the class involves an intelligent reading 
of the mind of the pupil on the part of the 
teacher. This is one of the main reasons 
why we fail in bringing out the emotions 
of the pupil. It is not enough for the teach- 
er herself to be a good reader. She is not 
to do the reading. But she must see what 
the pupil’s limitations are, and work with 
each one according to his needs. Is he 
phlegmatic? Rouse him. Is he nervous? 
Calm him. Is he easily discouraged? Give 
him confidence in himself. Is he frivolous, 
and given to giggling? You must induce 
him to put the same concentration and men- 
tal power into reading that he does into 
arithmetic if he is to gain results. 

I heard a fourth-grade class this year 
reading Stevenson’s “The Little Land.” 
That is surely an idea] selection for the 
fourth grade. It is a beautiful little fairy 
tale, full of poetry and imagination. You 
remember, it begins (illustrate). But they 
might as wel] have been stumbling through 
“The Princess,” for all they were getting 
out of it. They were reading it like this 
(illustrate). 


Whenever possible, dramatize your read- 
ing. If there is a bit of dialogue, act it out. 
It will make the children realize more than 
anything else can that reading is merely 
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talking, and it will be easier for them to put 
the same life and reality into their reading 
of description. 

Reading for the pupils is the most com- 
mon way of teaching, and the worst. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the re- 
sult is imitation, and imitation is death to 
expression. The teacher can easily train 
herself and the class to distinguish between 
reading that has thinking behind it and that 
which is mere parrot work. If Evangeline 
or Hiawatha is to be studied, let the teach- 
er read it all to the class. With the limited 
time we have, the class will gain more from 
hearing the poem read than from trying to 
read it aloud. But it is better to keep the 
reading of the teacher and the class work 
in expression entirely separate. It is easy 
enough to read a thing for a pupil and ex- 
pect him to read it like you, and here again 
we move along the line of least resistance, 
We dull the pupil’s thinking and take from 
his self-confidence until he doesn’t try- to 
read anything until it has been read for 
him. 

Reading is the hardest subject to teach, 
beyond a doubt, but it is also the most in- 
teresting. To watch the growth of apprecia- 
tion, the development of confidence, the in- 
creasing ability to express what one thinks, 
to have the interest of the whole class so 
aroused that perfect order is gained without 
effort—these results are enough to inspire 
the most tired teacher and make her feel 
that her labor has not been in vain. Now I 
am far from saying that all this can be 
gained in a month or a year. But I am sure 
that if the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighih and ninth-grade teachers would teach 
reading as intelligently and carefully as 
they teach arithmetic, excellence in reading 
would no longer be confined to the first 
grades, but the same confidence, apprecia- 
tion and sympathy would be carried into the 
high school. Then could our high-school 
pupils read a paragraph from Ivanhoe or a 
page from “Lady of the Lake” without be- 
ing a bore to the class and a ‘Wweariness to 
the teacher. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB FOR NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 





A Schoolmasters’ Club was organized 
from among the members of the teachers 
attending the session of the N. C. T. A. in 
Marysville. The object of the club is to 
promote the good and welfare of the mem- 
bers and teachers in general. 

The membership is as follows: R. O. 
Johnson, Chico; J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff; 
A. L. Case, Live Oak; F. C. Davies, Henley- 
ville; T,. B. Crowder, Chico; J. M. Roberts, 
Wheatland; J. F. Goulden; Gridley; E. A. 
Jones, Elk Grove; E. M. Knight, Red Bluff; 
E. V. Osborn, Elk Grove; E. I. Miller, C. A. 
Stebbins, R. M. Sisk, P. A. Knowlton and 
EB. K. Safford, all of Chico; G. H. Chilcote, 
San Francisco; F. A. Swanger, Woodland; 
A. W. Stamper, C. K. Studley, Chico; P. G. 
Ward, Red Bluff; J. B. Stearns, Berkeley; 
C. F. Seott, San Francisco; J. F. Dole, Sac- 
ramento; C. H. Camper, Chico; H. S. Toms,. 
Oroville; Robert Butler, Oroville; A. A. Mor- 
gan, Biggs; E. P. Nuttall, Camptonville; G. 
C. Davidson, Sutter; S. P. Robbins, Chico; 
E. W. Hauck, Sutter; Dr. Van Liew, Chico; 
J. M. Stack, Vina; G. E. Harvey, Biggs; R. 
A. Hill, Paradise; Theodore Morehouse, San 
Francisco; G. H. Kimball, Yuba City; J. C. 
Ray, Marysville; H. A. Linscott, San Fran- 
cisco; BE. C. Boynton, San Francisco. 

The officers are: President, Dr. C. C. Van 
Liew, Chico; vice-president, J. D. Sweeney,,. 
Red Bluff; treasurer, Geo. Harvey; Biggs; 
secretary, G. H, Kimball, Yuba City. 





THIS PAPER MAY BE FOR SALE 
AFTER JAN. 1, 1909. 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUY IT? 
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November— 
List of Speakers 


Constitution 


Resolutions of General Session me 
8 te oe awed ect eebGed se debessocecoes f 


GENERAL SESSION 


Address—Mayor Peter J. Delay............ pestle ac eked Glee tie wc. nly eae ed de ale na'ae ade 6 
Blind Alleys in Our Schools—Dr. C. C. Van Liew 7 
Popular Ethics and Material Progress—-Supt. A. C. Nelson 

Relation of the Principai to his School—Supt. Frank Rigler 

Moral Training—Supt. A. C. Nelson 

Man and the Earth—Supt. Mark Keppel 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Officers Elected 
eg wien ee 40d v Oeb O60 wee a cbeee eeee 2: 


December— 


What and Who Shall Determine the High-School Curriculum?—Dr. C. C. Van Liew... 1 
Commercial Branches and Their Place in a High School—Prin. W. M. Hyman.. 3 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 


EE ee 5 
The Opening of the Mississippi—Supt. Frank Rigler ............. 6... cece cee ce eeee 8 
California's Vital Educational Needs—Supt. Mark Keppel 

The Care of Public Property—Prin. Anna C. Weeks 

Side Lines in Reading and Literature—Prin. L. E. Armstrong...................06. 13 
Some Suggestions for the Reading Class—Agnes E. Hersey ..............0ccccceees 19 


November-—— 
I EE Pe re ere eee 27 


List of Members, T. A. N. C.— 
Miscellaneous 
Butte County 
Sacramento County 
Sacramento City 
EE OE OS I re ee 
EE EE OSE rer eee er 33 
Yuba County 
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Schoolmasters’ Club of Northern California. 


o- 





Phone Hearny 4601 F. L. TURPIN, Manager Steam Heat 


ROYAL HOUSE 


CAFE IN CONNECTION SPACIOUS LOBBY and LADIES’ PARLOR 
Formerly at 126 ELLIS STREET, has reopened at the 


Corner of Fourth and Howard Streets, - San Francisco, Cal. 
From 8rd and Townsend, take 4th St. Car Direct. From Ferry, take Howard St. Car to 4th 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


New House The same rates prevail as before the fire: .50 

ate ay Concrete 75, $1.00, $1.50 per day. With Bath, $2.00 per 

tre Proof day. Reduced rates by the week. 

° * 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
CONVENTION 


IN STATE 


The State Educational Convention to be 
held in San Jose during the week between 
Christmas and New Year's it is expected 
will be the most largely attended of any 
similar assemblage ever held on the Pacific 





Coast. In addition to the permanent and 
voluntary membership of about thirty-six 
hundred, the county institutes of Santa 


Clara, *Alameda, San Mateo, San Joaquin, 
Santa Cruz, San Benito and Calaveras will 
be held there at the same time. 

General Sessions’ Program 

There will be four general sessions dur- 
ing the meeting. The first will be held on 
*Monday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. After the 
addresses of welcome and the response, 
President Moore will present his annual 
address. At this meeting, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall will make his initial appearance and 
discuss some phase of the social movement 
in education. 

The next general session will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon. The speakers at this 
session will be Dr. Hall and Judge Henry 
A. Melvin, who will discuss the civic value 
of education or some phase thereof. At 
this session nominations for the various 
offices will be made. In addition to the 
president, two members of the board of di- 
rectors and ten members of the Council of 
Education are to be elected. 

On Wednesday morning the association 
will listen to addresses by President Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and by Dr. Hall. Before this session, 
and during the noon intermission, the polls 
will be open and the members will vote 
according to the Australian ballot system. 

The last general session will be held 
Thursday afternoon. At this session Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Mr. Ng Poon Chew, editor of 
the leading Chinese newspaper in the Unit- 
ed States, will address the convention. 

The meeting will close with the report 
of the committee on resolutions and the 
report ,of the legislative committee and the 
reports of the committees on affiliation of 
the various teachers’ associations and of 


the child labor and compulsory education 
committee, 


High Schoo! Section 
High School Section will hold three 


The 
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meetings, one of which will be a joint meet- 
ing with the Elementary School Section. The 
first section meeting will be held on Tues- 
day morning at 9:30 o’clock. At this meet- 
ing the problem to be discussed will be 
the articulation of the secondary schools 
and the university. Among those who will 
discuss the problems are President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University and 
Professor A. F. Lange of the University of 
California. 

The joint session will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and the problems for dis- 
cussion will be “Needed Changes in the 
Curriculum,” and “The Articulation of the 
Elementary and the Secondary Schools.” 
Among the speakers on these subjects will 
be Mr. Allison Ware of the San Francisco 
State Normal School; Mr. George A. Merrill, 
principal of the Lick Polytechnic School; 
Mr. C. L. Biedenbach, principal of the Mc- 
Kinley Grammar School, Berkeley, and Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall. 


The Thursday-morning session will open 
with section meetings, the following sec- 
tions being organized: The Classic Section, 
the Physica] Geography Section, the Physics 
and Chemistry Section, the English Section 
and the German Section. At 11 o’clock the 
final joint session of the High School Sec- 
tion will be held. The problem for discus- 
sion will be some phase of industrial 
education. It will be noted that the pro- 
gram of the High School Section is an ex- 
ceptionally strong one, and it should appeal 
to every high-schoo; teacher in the State. 

Elementary School Section 

The Elementary School Section will also 
hold two meetings besides the joint meeting 
with the High School Section. On Tuesday 
morning there will probably be some discus- 
sion of the preoslem of needed changes in 
the schoo] curriculum and of supplementary 
reading. The Thursday-morning session 
will probably be devoted to quite a full dis- 
cussion of the problem of moral] education, 
which is one of the most pressing in educa- 
tion today. 


. Other Sections 

Miss Ida M. Fisher, president of the Music 
Section, has prepared a very fine program. 
Among other features will be a chorus of 
four hundred voices. 

President Mark Keppel of the County 
Board of Education organization has also 
prepared a very interesting program, which 
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Cottage, near Ocean. 


Bathroom (hot and cold water). 


Porch 27 
Enclosed yard. 
View gives 20 miles of 


feet long, arranged for sleeping deck. 
Fresh spring water. 


cean beaches and bluffs. 
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will appeal to members of the county boards 
throughout the State. Among other fea- 
tures, the Manua] Training and Drawing 
Sections will have an opportunity to observe 
actual classroom work in sloyd and in do- 
mestic science. The new San Jose schools 


are remarkably well equipped for sloyd and’ 


domestic science work, so that the class 
work will be given under the most favorable 
conditions. A Farmers’ Institute will also 
be held under the auspices of the associa- 
tion. 


Excursions and Entertainment 


The people of San Jose have raised more 
than three thousand dollars for the enter- 
tainment of the teachers. They are plan- 
ning to give a reception on Monday evening. 
This will be one of the most elaborate func- 
tions ever given to the California Teachers’ 
Association. On Tuesday evening the 
women teachers’ clubs of San Jose will give 
a banquet to the visiting ladies who are 
permanent members, and there will also be 
banquets of the High School Men’s Club and 
of the alumni of the two big universities 
and of the various normal schools. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall will deliver an address to parents on the 
adolescent period. On this evening and on 
Thursday evening there will also be enjoy- 
able social functions. A committee of mer- 
chants will provide free excursions to vari- 
ous parts of the valley, including an auto- 
mobile ride to Stanford University, Congress 
Springs and Alum Rock Park. Special ex- 
cursion rates for teachers have been ar- 
ranged for the Mt. Hamilton trip. 


Welcome Assured 

No effort has been spared by the officers 
of the association to make the San Jose 
meeting a success.. Every teacher who 
comes may be assured of an enjoyable and 
profitable time, and will undoubtedly go 
away with a feeling that she has been in- 
spired and uplifted by the excellent ad- 
dresses of eminent men. The teachers of 
California are cordially invited to attend 
this great meeting of their own association. 





SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL PLANNED 

At a recent meeting of the faculty of the 
San Diego Normal Schoo] it was decided to 
inaugurate a summer session, which will be- 
gin next year the latter part of June and 
continue for six weeks. The session is not 
authorized by the State Board of Education, 
the members of the faculty having volun- 
teered their services for the summer. At 
the meeting of the State Board of Edtica- 
tion, in Sacramento next Saturday, Presi- 
dent Samuel T. Black of the San Diego 
Normal] Schoo] will be present, and he will 
urge upon the board the wisdom of inaug- 
urating a regular summer session at San 
Diego. 
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The San Jose Normal School has been 
holding the regular State summer sessions, 
but this year the session in San Diego will 
be the only one in the State. President 
Black hopes to have the State Board of 
Education authorize the holding of two an- 
nual summer sessions, one at San Jose for 
the northern part of the State, and one in 
San Diego for the southern section. The 
legislature will be called upon to enlarge 
the appropriation for the normal schools if 
this is decided upon. 

Presideat Black states that he 
have some 300 in attendance at the summer 
session, many of them coming from north- 
ern cities. “The session will also prove a 
boon,” he said, ‘‘to the country teacher, who 
has not had the advantage of a normal- 
schoo] education. By using her summer va- 
cation months she will be enabled to in- 
crease her efficiency in teaching by attend- 
ing the sessions.” 

It is the belief of President Black that San 
Diego is far better fitted for the summer 
school than any other city in the State. 
Owing to the climatic advantages this city 
offers, it is his belief that pedagogues would 
be better able to rest and study than they 
would in the cities of the north. 


expects to 


— — 


J. S. LANDERS CHOSEN PRESIDENT— 
NEXT CONVENTION IN 
PORTLAND 
Pendleton has been chosen as the place 
for holding the next session of the Eastern 
Oregon Teachers’ Association, and Prof. J. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
Desians 


CopyricutTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geceription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is. probably pat ANDBO Communica- 
tions strict) Lgoumconstton. ti BOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest epenee for securing patents, 
Patents os through Munn é Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any setts ¢ journal, Terms, $3 a 
four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUN & Co,22%2r New York 


ch Office, 625 F 8t.. Washington, 
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S. Landers, city superintendent, 
elected president of the 
the coming year. 

The next annual session will be held here 
during the Thanksgiving week of 1909, and 
it is expected that the attendance will be 
even larger, because the meeting place will 
be more centrally located. 

Speakers for next year have not yet been 
engaged, but the matter has been discussed 
by the executive committee. Two prominent 
eastern educationa] workers will be secured 
for the occasion. 

The new executive committee of the BKast- 
ern Oregon Association is composed as fol- 
lows: State Superintendent J. H. Acker- 
man, ex-officio; J. T. Smith of Baker City; 
E. G. Bailey of Union; 8S. G. Bragg of Union, 
and E. B. Conklin of Malheur. 

County Superintendent Frank K. Wells 
was chosen as secretary of the association. 


has been 
organization for 
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= WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


library in a single volume, of 
cere deaf see ge tale soe of service 
to every professional and business man, Nery emcendind 
student. The work answers correctly all kinds of questions in 
ge, about places, rivers, men, names in fiction, foreign words, 
5000 Illustrations, enlarged. 


accuracy 
, evidenced by the fact that the work is final authority 
It is useful, attractive, 
and lasting to ALL who speak and gp yp on 
You should know more about this great reference book. 


Wrinkles.’’ Mention this 
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LOCE-ANG-EL-ESS 





Every visitor to Southern California is 
predestined to a tussle with the pronuncia- 
tion of the name in the center of our Italy. 
Mr, C. F. Lummis, editor of Out West, and 
public librarian of Los Angeles, is the most 
redoubtable champion of the correct pro- 


nunciation. He has written to several 
newspapers in an effort to set people 
straight. Mr. Lummis says that “it is a 


curious predicament when the very inhabi- 
tants of an American city call its name in 
no less than twelve different ways, of which 
eleven are wrong and five are barbarous. 
This unhappy and probably unique distinc- 
tion belongs to Los Angeles, Cal. Yet it is 
old enough to be known better. It was 
properly pronounced for more than a cen- 
tury before the new immigration set up so 
tall a Tower of Babel.” The following local 
jingle, the librarian says, covers the case 
reasonably well: 


“The lady would remind you, please, 
Her name is not LOST ANGIE LEES, 
Nor Angie anything whatever. 

She hopes her friends will be so clever 
To share her fit historic pride— 

The G shall not be jellified; 

O long, G hard, and rhyme with ‘yes,’ 
And all about LOCE-ANG-EL-ESS.” 
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Before |placing your Library Order send for our Catalogue of 
Supplementary and Library Books 


Write For Our Catalog of 


School-Room Helps and Teachers’ Manuals, also our list of cheap 
paper-bound Classics. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. = 7!'7 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















You can buy direct of the manu- 
facturers, Microscopes, Laboratory 
Chemicals and Glassware, Magnifiers 


and. Biological Supplies by writing us 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


of California 


Factories: 
Rochester, N. Y. 154 Sutter St. 
Frankfurt, a/M, Germany San Francisco 














Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


SCHOOL BOOKS of every description 
SCHOOL STATIONERY to satisfy all demands 


Depository for the leading 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








BOYNTON & ESTERLY 


DEAL DIRECTLY 
WITH 


PRINCIPALS AND TRUSTEES 
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Published by 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
| at 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
ao errr TrrrrT yi Editor 


Los Angeles Office: 525 Stimson Block. 
Entered as second-class matter January 23, 
1906 at the postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., 

under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 





Published monthly; subscriptions, 50 cents per 
year; single copies, 10 cents. Payable in stamps 
or by money order. 


Bids will be submitted, upon request, for 
printing the proceedings of educational meet- 
ings, teachers’ organizations, etc. For special 
offers, advertising rates, etc., consult the man- 
ager. 

Subscribers will please notify us promptly of 
changes of address, giving both old and new ad- 
dress; also of any failure to receive the paper. 





MEMBER CALIFORNIA PERIODICAL PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NEWS AND BOOK REVIEW 


Meetings 


CALIFORNIA 


Teachers’ Association of Northern California, 
Marysville, October 21-24, 


Southern California Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles, Dec. 23, et seq. 


st - a Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Dec. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Educational Association, Spokane, 
last week in December, 1908. 


HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 





School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation. 


Room 4, Macdonough Blidg. Oakland, Cal. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
of New York 
48-50 Second Street San Francisco 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the re- 
sult of 35 years’ careful study of the 
draftsman’s needs and has acquired an 
excellent and wide reputation. It is 
tough, hard, uniform in in and finish, 
stands erasing very well and takes ink 
and water color perfectly. 

Our other well known drawing papers 
are Paragon, Univ 1, Duplex, Nor- 
mal, Ariston and Lava. 


Allof them bear our name or trade mark which carries 
our guarantee. Our book of paper samples on request. 














2116 Sutter Street 





LARSON & COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Class, College and Fraternity 
Pins and Badges 


Class Pins, College Flags, Rings and Seals, Fraternity 
Pins, Medals and Badges, Jewels and Charms, Mono- 
grams, Engraving. d 

Lapel Buttons, Enameling, Designing, Crests, Coat of } 
Arms, Fobs, Loving Cups, Trophies. ; 


At Steiner Street } 
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DURIN the first part of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another: in 
every case by recommendation: la. to Tenn., E. Theo, Manning, Horne Lake 
to Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y., C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mines. Me, to 
N. Y., Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph, Josephine Hardy, Bucksport to Morrisville, 
to N. J., Bertha E, Woods, Bangor to Trenton. Mass. to N. J., Elizabeth Seeber, North- 
ampton to East Orange; to N. Y., Alice S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. 
Johnson, Northampton to Lakeport, Mildred H, Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Cen- 
tre, Elizabeth Bliss, Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to White- 
hall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst to Yonkers; to Vt., Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton 
to Middlebury; to Pa., Elmer A, Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mich. to N. Y., Mabel 
Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O., Gertrude Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren; to Pa., Fred G. 
Sinsel, Ann Arbor to Swarthmore. Minn, to N. Y., John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to 
New Paltz normal. N. Y. to Conn., S. H. Snell, Carthage to Southington; to Mass., 
John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont., Lillian Hull, Newark 
to Great Falls; to N. J., Lucy ‘A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, Helen M. Fort, 
Mineola to Passaic, Florence M, Ford, Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O., Harley A. Miner, 
Oneonta and Mildred Heppell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to 
Perry; to Pa., De Forest Brane, Cuba to Warren. North Dakota to N. Y., Ellen S. An- 
derson, Ellenville normal to Johnstown. Nova Scotia to N. Y., Jenny I. Macleod, Wolf- 
ville to Lake Placid. O., to Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to N. Y., 
Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lockport... Pa. to Me., Joseph L. Coon, Lewisburg to Uni- 
versity of Maine; to N, Y., Richard Fish, Milton to Waverly, Bertha Riblet, Erie to 
Fabius; to W. Va., Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmont. Vt. to N. Y., Elizabeth 
M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. o O., Florence M. Ramsey, Sistersville to 
Warren. The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















HDUCA'TTION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary Education 


THREE SPLENDID SERIES OF ARTICLES 


(1) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH. By Maud Elma Kingsley, 
Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. See questions 
on “Lady of the Lake,” Burke’s Speech, “Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set 
of questions will appear in each number for next two years. 

(2) “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES. Experts will tell how to each Geography, 
Algebra, Composition, History, English, etc. See article on “Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography,” by Jacques W. Redway, in the October is- 
sue. An article in each number during the school year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

(3) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS. By Arthur Deerin 
Call, Hartford, Conn. Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, 
Darwin, Lincoln and others. An outline in each number throughout this 
year. Of great value to students of History and Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 

“Exceedingiy interesting because of its general tone and horizon.”—wW. H. P. 
Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of the bound vol- 
umes from the date of its publication. [| find these volumes an invaluable educa- 
tional encyclopedia.”—Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discussions of various 
educationa| questions exceedingly helpful.’-—Josephine P. Yates, Professor of 
English Literature and History, Jefferson City, Mo, 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent. name.’—Professor 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Education, Brown University, Providence, 
R. I, 

Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 
Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Edward Hyatt,...... Supt. of Public Instruction 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
J. N. Gillett, Governor.............-. Sacramento 


President of the Board 


Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Instruc...Sacramento 
Secretary of the Board 
a a ee San Jose 
President of State Normal School. 

BZ: TH. Fs 0d0a0000008-00000860 Los Angeles 
President of State Normal School 
CG, GS Wiel mts ccteeweskcosccdnabeutedetae Chico 
President of State Normal School 
Genet Te. cecnacstvacscsalhesacs San Diego 


President of State Normal School 
Frederick L. Burke. San Francisco 
President of State Normal School 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler.............++:. Berkeley 
President of State University 
PT ON re Berkeley 


Professor of Pedagogy, Univ. of Cal. 
STATE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE 


J. BE. Gee, , Gk o ct tcicedccecs Sacramento 
Edward Hyatt, Supt. Pub. Inst.....Sacramento 
De. GH GB ‘Wel Ses oc cnsed..ccbevesccecens Chico 
George F. Sackett, Secretary........ Sacramento 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 


SALIFORNIA. 


President...... Laverne L. Freeman, Yuba City 
Cor, Secretary....... May E. Dexter, Woodland 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
High School Teachers’ Association 
ee. oo caahetias eve Robert Butler, Oroville 
Cy ge en ee ee 
Mrs. Lydia D. Lawhead, Woodland 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Supt. Duncan Mackinnon,.......... San Diego 
Rec. Sec’y, Dr. W. P. Smith, Supt. Prin......... Redlands 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
F. B. Dresslar, Chairman.............. Berkeley 


Frank Morton, Secretary........ San Francisco 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA SCHOOLMAS- 


TERS’ CLUB 
P. BM, Dad, Bes dae ccccsndectcce . Fresno 
CG. Fe, TRG. Tee ic ccccccccccccese Fresno 


OFFICERS FOR 1908. 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President, E. M. Cox.. .. -»..-Santa Rosa. 
Secretary, e. ‘We McClymonds’ scnbandes Oakland. 


HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Peenidewms, Tis Ti Weems vec cccecscctesl San Jose. 
Secretary, J. C. Templeton .......... Palo Alto. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Premeents, 4. G. BOOP. ocvdéivcctacve Oakland 
Secretary, W. M. Greenwell .......... Oakland, 


MUSIC SECTION 


President, Miss Ida M. Fisher ........ San Jose. 
Secretary, A. G. Wahlberg ........... Fresno 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION SECTION 
President, Mark Keppel .......... Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Miss Ida 8. Hall ........ Martinez. 


CALIFORNIA PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY CLUB 


President, Earle G. Linsley ........ California 
cobpstdectaacseevedaan College, Oakland. 
Secretary, R. S. Holway ......... ..- Berkeley. 


PUBLISHING HOUSES AND THEIR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Ginn & Co. (See ad) S. C. Smith, E. D. Burbank. 

Whitaker & Ray Co., C. M. Wiggin. 


Educational pps Co. (see ad.) J. H. 
Mitchell, 


D. C. Heath & Co., Berkeley, 
Cc, F. Scott. 


Macmillan Co, (See ad) Mr. Ellsworth, T. C. 
Morehouse, F. E. Cobler. 


G. H. Chilcote, 


W. C. Doub Pub. Co., San Francisco, W. C. 
Doub, A. E, Shumate. 

Silver, Burdett & Co, (See ad) W. G. Hart- 
ranft, H. A. Linscott 

American Book Co., (eee ad.) A. F. Gunn, P. 8S. 
Woolsey, J. O. Osborne, Cc. C. Hughes 


Milton Bradley Co., (see ad.) H. O. Palen, lL 
Van Nostrand. 





NEW MEXICO 
Territorial Board of Education 
Governer CBiEPecciccccccccccepentcc . Banta Fe 
7 ae Officio President 
J. TB. “GRR cdksceeat Supt. Pub. Instr., Santa Fe 
Ex- Officio Secretary 
Dr. W. G. Tight.. . Albuquerque 
President University. ‘of "New Mexico 
Dr. Luther Foater.......ssesceeses Mesilla Park 
President N. M. meine Agriculture 
Dr, William B. Garrison...........+.:. Las V 
President N. M. ‘Normal University 
De. CG Be, ainate's 65.005 coctaweases Silver City 
President Normal School of N. M. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President, Fred T. Moore ........... Alameda Bro. Hermes Joseph..........seeseeess Santa Fe 
Secretary, Will C. Wood .......eseeess Alameda President Bt. Michael's College 
+ “ 








CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


NOW IN SESSION 


Large Increase Over Opening Days of Last Year 
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“Say you saw it in Sierra Bducational News. 





Say you saw it in Sierra Educational News. 





























Brook’s Readers 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES OR EIGHT-BOOK SERIES 


These new readers form a good, all-round basal series suitable for use in any 
school, but they will appeal to teachers particularly because of their very easy 
gradation. Both in thought and expression, the books are so carefully graded 
that each selection is but slightly more difficult than the preceding one, and there 
is no rea] gap anywhere. 

Although a wide variety of reading matter is provided, good literature em- 
bodying child interests has been considered of fundamental importance. Les- 
sons of a similar nature are grouped together, and topics relating to kindred 
subjects recur somewhat regularly. All are designed to quicken the child’s ob- 
servation and increase his appreciation. 

By the use of this series the child will be taught to read in such a manner 
as will appeal to his interests, and at the same time he will be made acquainted 
with the masterpieces of many famous writers. In mechanical appearance, the 
books are as attractive as they can be made. Hach volume contains a large num- 
ber of choice illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


57! MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 








The Finest Magazine 
for Teachers of Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED—VERY PRACTICAL 


Gives direct help and abundant illustration in drawing, color, handwork, applied 
design. Not a wasted word; no undeveloped theories. A help. 


The subscription list on the Pacific Coast is constantly increasing, because teachers 
realize they cannot do as good work without it. 


“T cannot do without The School Arts Book’’ is commonly 
used in letters which we receive. 


Send For Trial, 3 Months 45 Cents 


We publish “Copper Work,” a text book on metal work for high and grammar 
schools, $1.50: and “The Furnishing Of A Modest Home,” a book for the promotion 
of good taste in the home, $1.00. Send for circulars. 


| THE DAVIS PRESS - = Wonrcestex: Ass. 


©Sc7 Soo caw it in the Blorra Mducational News. Say you saw tt in the Sierra Mdueational News.” 


























Do you want a school 


at Xmas >? 


Better see us about it 





BOYNTON & ESTERLY 


The California Teachers Agencies 


717 Market Street § +§-—S»«-_- Room 605 San Francisco 
525 Stimson Block Los Angeles 
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